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66 F 
FROM THE MAGYAR. 
** Még met nern mondanak.” 


AND all the world is saying 
That my poor fantasy 

To earth is ever tending, 
And never to the sky. 


Yet towards the wide horizon 
The eager longing springs, 

But feels the heavy fetters 
Which hang upon its wings. 


It dives into the deepest 
Abysses of the seas ; 

Explores the heart’s own centre 
For deeper mysteries. 


And when I say “ Up, upwards!” 
New strength the impulse brings, 
And like a lark in cloud-land, 
It flutters and it sings. 


And when I cry “ High, higher ! ” 
It mounts into the light, 

And leaves the soaring eagles 
Behind it in its flight. 


The eagles they get weary ; 
My fancy never — never. 
The clouds bar not its rising 
Up higher, higher ever ! 


The clouds are pierced — heaven’s concave 
Is by its pinions riven ; 

Tis lost among the planets, 
It tracks the belt of heaven. 


It travels thro’ the darkness, 
It rules the night and day ; 

Salutes the sun when passing 
In its mysterious way. 


Beyond the solar system, 

Its planets shining bright, 
It reaches other centres 

Of harmony and light. 


And yet it rests not —rests not, 
But flies from star to star, 

Untired, uncheck’d, exploring, 
The infinitely far ! 


And having then exhausted 
Creation — thro’ and thro’ — 
It finds a new creation 
As wonderful as new! 
PETOFI, 
Translated by Sir John Bowring. 


A CYCLE, 


Ir he had come in the early dawn, 
When the sunrise flushed the earth, 

I would have given him all my heart, 
Whatever the heart was worth. 
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If he had come at the noontide hour, 
He would not have come too late ; 

I would have given him patient faith, 
For then I had learned to wait. 


If he had come in the after-glow, 
In the peace of the eventide, 

I would have given him hands and brain, 
And worked for him till I died. 


If he comes now the sun has set, 

And the light has died away, 
I will not give him a broken life 

But will turn and say him “ Nay!” 
Good Words. C. BRooKE. 


OUTCAST! 
THE moon is red and low, and the stars are 


ew, 
The ae moaneth like one who talks in his 
slee 


P; 
In distant meadows full heavily falls the dew, 
The dew in the city it falleth from eyes that 
weep. 


Now is the time, my soul, when a grieving 
pain, 

Frightened away by the eyes that shine in the 
ay, 

May dare to come forth awhile, and be free 


again, 
And look in thy face and say what it hath to 
say. 


Its mien is pure and true, and it seemeth calm, 

Though deep in its gaze there is lying the 
gloom of death, 

Its murmur sounds like the holiest heavenly 
psalm, 

But it singeth a siren’s song to thy dreaming 
faith. 


Let it come forth and utter its plaintive moans, 
Listened so oft that thine ears are growing dull 
To sounds less sad and soft, to the cheerful 
tones 
That ring in the chord of life when it swelleth 
ull. 


Hearken it now for the past and never more, 

Heed not the eyes that crave and the hand 
that clings, 

Kiss it once at the future’s glimmering door, 

Float it away in the dark on its own sad wings. 


So shall it reach that realm on the verge of 


ht, 
Where shadows of fair false things and their 
echoes be ; 
Thy way is across the hills in the kindling 
igh 


light 
’*Mid living souls with a footstep glad and free! 
All The Year Round. 
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From The Quarterly Review. 
THE ENGLISH PULPIT.* 

IF we reflect on the number of sermons 
periodically preached in our churches 
and chapels, there is presented to the 
mind a vast spiritual instrument of unde- 
fined limitations and immeasurable influ- 
ential possibilities which naturally sug- 
gests the comparison of means with re- 
sult. Weare led to ask what is the use 
made of the gigantic institution of the 
pulpit distributed through the length and 
breadth of the British Islands so unex- 
ceptionally that there is no spot beyond 
its attainable reach, scarcely a place 
where the sound of the “church-going 
bell” is not more or less distinctly 
heard. We are prompted to inquire what 
the pulpit actually does towards further- 
ing the religious and moral life of the 
enormous number of persons constantly 
exposed to its influence ; if the effect of 
its labours is commensurate in any de- 
gree with its large claims, and the extent 
and magnitude of its operations, or if it 
obtains and holds a motive influence on 
the governing sentiment of the time at 
all corresponding to its virtual power and 
importance. 

We think that these questions can only 
be answered in one way. There is no 
doubt the pulpit of our churches, con- 
sidered as one of the spiritual motors of 
the time, is, with few exceptions, all but 
powerless. Whatever it may have done 
in the past, it now does nothing which 
can be reckoned amongst those large ele- 
ments that give tone and character to 
society, and go to form (if the phrase 
may be permitted) the idiosyncrasy of the 
nation. So notoriously is this the fact, 
that there are those who hold the opinion 
that the function of the pulpit is now 
utterly decayed, that there is no more 
use for it, that it must inevitably grow 
more and more effete, until it shall no 
longer retain an existence amongst us. 
This, however, is far too hasty and unre- 
flective a conclusion. It does not follow 
from the imperfect fulfilment of the office 


* The Penny Pulpit: a Collection of accurately-re- 
ported Sermons by the most eminent Ministers of 
various Denominations. Vol. X. New Series. Lone 
don, 1873. 
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of preaching that it is a vain or useless 
one. We believe the time will come 
when the pulpit will be again the means 
of disseminating truth broadcast, its 
voice be heard above the clatter of the 
world’s discords, and its illuminating ca- 
pacities be displayed once more in the 
dark places of the earth. At present, it 
must be confessed, there is too much 
ground for despondency in regard to it. 
When we look back to the Middle Ages, 
or, indeed, to a much later period, we are 
struck with the large power it possessed 
then, compared with its almost utter im- 
potency now. We see it in its position 
of former days, flourishing under the eye 
of the Church ; and, whether for good or 
evil, maintaining an irresistible and un- 
opposed sway over the mind of the whole 
nation, ruling it at will, and moulding it 
into the form of its own mood, the incep- 
tive animator of almost every large un- 
dertaking, the dominant instigator of al- 
most every important national movement. 
If any testimony to its intrinsic power 
were required, we need only recall such 
names as those of Peter the Hermit, St. 
Augustine, St. Francis of Assisi, Savona- 
rola, and a hundred others, which the 
pages of history abundantly furnish, 
whose discourses gave colour to the 
thought and feeling, and sometimes im- 
pelled the united action of the whole 
European quarter of the globe. Though 
the flame has fallen, the material of com- 
bustion still remains. The human mind 
is still sensitive to contact with its fellow 
mind, still thrills with a magic vibration 
to the touch of sympathy, still aspires, 
and still suffers. It may be that only the 
fervent burning of the clear torch of 
truth is required to set on fire once 
more the slumbering enthusiasm of its 
mission, and light the dark day with a yet 
more brilliant radiance. But how can 
this be, whilst we are trifling away the 
opportunities and advantages afforded by 
our pulpits, and wasting our religious 
energies upon the unfruitful performance 
of ecclesiastical observances, beginning 
and ending in themselves? How can it 
possibly take place amidst the struggle 
for new creeds, and the casting off of the 
old ones ; in the clamour, and disorder, 
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and confusion of polemical strife, and the 
fever of ecclesiastical law-courts ; in the 
clash of contending speculations ; in the 
struggles for personal notoriety; in the 
attempt to institute new offices, and a 
disregard for the availability of the old 
ones? When shall we learn that true re- 
ligion — the religion which can alone give 
dignity to our nature, raise the soul out 
of the dust, and fix it on the “life beyond 
life,” enlarge our sympathies, enrich our 
being, soothe us in trouble, and give a 
deeper zest to joy, lies beyond and with- 
out all these, in the calm regions of a 
spiritual condition into which they can 
never enter? Some time, perhaps, we 
shall ask if it had not been better worth 
while to leave some of these unnoticed 
for worthier objects of thought and more 
useful fields of labour; for the exercise 
of grander aims, and the satisfaction of 
more vital desires; for the fulfilment of 
a life more in consonance with our lofty 
destiny, and the hopes we strive to foster 
in the midst of so much which is calcu- 
lated to quell and crush them. 


Before entering on the consideration of 
the condition of the modern pulpit, it 
will be necessary to premise that the 
term “ Church” will here be used ina 
broad sense, specially and chiefly refer- 
ring to the Church of England, beyond 
which its precise limitation or extension 
may be left open, subject to the applica- 
tion of our remarks. It will not be ne- 
cessary for our present purpose to define 
it more strictly. It must also be under- 
stood, that though these observations 
will apply to sermons in general, they are 
not intended to be absolutely universal 
in theirapplication. There are, of course, 
many notable individual exceptions to 
the usual aspect presented by the mod- 
ern pulpit. It will not, however, on that 
account be necessary to furnish any evi- 
dence that such a consideration as we 
propose is ill-timed, exaggerated, or su- 
pererogatory, since we feel certain that 
every reader of these pages will at once 
recognize the truth of our position, and 
will, probably, have already felt within 
himself at least some portion of the sub- 
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stance of that which we intend to lay 
before him.* 

Neither do we wish to detract from the 
good work which is done, nor to decry 
the praiseworthy usefulness, the disinter- 
ested activity, the broad and self-denying 
charity, which are so largely found in the 
National Church, and in many others. 
We are not oblivious of any of them. 
Our observations in regard to the present 
condition of the pulpit do not, and will not 
prejudice these. They are facts which 
we have infinite satisfaction in noting. 
They hold a place in the moral and reli- 
gious history of the time, neither to be 
overlooked nor forgotten, not less hon- 
ourable or important because frequently 
hidden from the public eye, and beyond 
the reach of the world’s rewards, or even 
its recognition. 

An obstacle greatly detrimental to the 
efficacy of modern preaching is that its 
importance is not generally reckoned at 
its full worth. We are accustomed to 
attach less value to the function of the 
pulpit than formerly, and by right, be- 
longed to it. In the Church of England 
this is particularly the case. Why it 
should be so is not very apparent. It is 
certainly neither through idleness nor 
indifference. There is, perhaps, no body 
of men to whom these terms are as little 
applicable as to the clergymen of the 
Church of England. There is no lack of 
conscientious desire to fulfil the duties 
of the most responsible of positions ; and 
itis in the full recognition of this that 
we would wish the strictures which we 
are about to offer on the present condi- 


* A noteworthy testimony to the present condition of 
the English pulpit was given in a leading article in the 
“Times”? newspaper on the day after “‘ Hospital Sun- 
day’’ (16th June, 1873). It will be recollected that on 
that day the sermons of the principal churches of the 
metropolis were reported, ina more or less condensed 
form, thus furnishing ample material for a correct gen- 
eralization of their leading tone and sentiment. The 
conclusions, based upon an examination of these, were 
thus summed up in the article in question : — “‘ We look 
in vain for any indications that the preachers by whom 
the cause of the Hospitals was advocated have seized 
upon this opportunity of strengthening their hold, of 
pressing home the influence that the Gospel teaching 
would exert upon many other of the more dark and 
cheerless aspects of life, and of convincing those who 
heard them — perhaps for the first and last time—that 
Christianity is something higher and better than a sys» 
tem or creed.” 
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tion of the pulpit to be received rather as 
friendly hints towards its improvement, 
than as the sour fault-findings of antago- 
nistic censorship. The question is one 
more of the direction of energy and line 
of consideration, than the want of them. 
Other ministrations of the Church, as 
the visitation of the sick, the superin- 
tendence of the education of children 
and adults, and the personal care, inter- 
est, and attention bestowed upon the 
general welfare of those committed to its 
charge, may challenge comparison with 
any other religious community, and in 
these respects it perhaps excels all others. 
The office of the pulpit seems strangely 
disregarded as to its importance, contrary 
to the example of all precedent. It is 
quite true that in times past it stood al- 
most alone inits mission. There were 
fewer extraneous interests in operation 
either to assist or hinder it. It held a 
more unlimited and independent sway 
over the popular mind, and the religious 
and moral sentiments. But whatever 
weight we may theoretically attach to 
these considerations, it is, nevertheless, 


an undeniable fact that the pulpit, far 
from being effete, was in some respects 
never in a better or more influential posi- 
tion potentially than that which it occu- 


pies at present. Wherever there is a 
church, and a preacher of earnest, 
thoughtful views, whatever may be his 
individual tone, sentiment, or opinion, he 
never fails to gather round him a circle of 
listeners. The large congregations, con- 
sisting in a great part of men, which 
gather beneath the dome of St. Paul’s 
and within the walls of Westminster 
Abbey every Sunday, show that there is 
no lack of interest in the message of the 
pulpit. Perhaps the general public never 
looked so earnestly as they do now to- 
wards the assistance and furtherance of 
the religious life by its means ; they have 
certainly never had more need of it. 

The importance of preaching, as a 
faculty of the Church, is undoubtedly 
better understood and accepted by many 
bodies of Dissenters than it is in the 
Church of England. Out of taste, as it 
frequently is, characterized by half-views, 
ignoring everything which lies out of its 
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own immediate vision, too exclusively 
dwelling on one class of truths, and those 
often coloured with personal, prejudiced, 
and sometimes with superstitious ele- 
ments, it does not fail to make as large 
a use as possible of so efficient a means 
for consolidating the spiritual bond of 
the members of its communion. It is 
almost always in earnest, giving its best 
energies and most powerful utterances to 
the fulfilment of its function. Occasion- 
ally it offers examples of a noble, disin- 
terested, and enlarged view of Christian 
truth and the Christian life, from which 
the parent Church might take a lesson 
with advantage. If this earnestness were 
always as sound as it is enthusiastic, ex- 
perimental and practical as it is intro- 
spective and emotional, if it regarded the 
elements of actual life and practice more 
than mere spiritual exercise, it would 
leave little to be desired. Unfortunately, 
this is by no means the case. We may 
turn fearlessly from the results of its 
teaching as exemplified in the lives and 
characters of its members regarded gen- 
erally, to those of the Church of England ; 
for though the National Church cannot 
be said by any means to stand at the 
summit of its vocation, yet it must be 
allowed that whatever may be its faults 
and shortcomings, it practically embodies 
in the average of its members a more 
wholesome condition of mind and body, 
a better regulated social economy, a 
wider and more cultivated intelligence, a 
more tolerant charity, and, we believe, in 
the statistics of trade and commerce 
exhibits a higher standard of moral 
probity than is to be found in most, if 
not all, forms or bodies of religious Dis- 
sent. 

The office of the pulpit, duly and 
rightly fulfilled, can never fall into desue- 
tude. If it does so, it must be entirely 
through the abnegation of the proper 
means to maintain it. A discourse de- 
livered vivé voce will always possess 
infinite advantages over anything re- 
ceived through the medium of the press. 
The pulpit is thus possessed of an ele- 
ment of power beyond the reach of 
literature. Not only is there an addi- 
tional force inherent in the utterances 
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coming directly from a fervent soul and 
brain, but there is a spiritual electricity 
which gathers energy from an assemblage 
of persons, passing from mind to mind 
with increased intensity, according to the 
numbers collectively submitted to its 
influence. For these reasons the mission 
of the preacher can never be rendered a 
vain or useless one. Preaching must 
always remain an instrument of power, 
not only indestructible, but superior to 
all other modes of personal influence in 
the propagation and dissemination of 
large truths relying on generally ac- 
cepted bases, as those of religion may be 
said to do. At present there seems to 
be no generally accepted faith in its pos- 
sibilities; preachers, as a rule, neither 
doing their utmost, nor making the most 
of its opportunities.* There is a /aissez 
Jaire statement of formal truths or truisms 
which argues an entire disbelief in, 
mistrust of, or indifference to its com- 
manding powers as a motive instrument. 
In some cases this may arise from the 
fear of coming into too close a contact with 
some phases of modern thought or certain 
conditions of modern feeling. It need 
not be so, however, since a bold exposi- 
tion of absolute religious truth in its 
application to life and practice would 
quickly make its way to a responsive 
sentiment, whatever obstacles might ap- 
pear to impede its progress or oppose its 
reception. 

One argument of confidence in the 
office of preaching may be gathered from 
its present condition, namely, that people 
will listen with at least tolerance to any- 
thing whatever which comes from the 
_ No church was ever deserted 

ecause its preacher spoke plainly. Hu- 
man nature in the mass is not over-sen- 
sitive. It will listen and often like to 
listen to that which it is not always dis- 
posed to follow. The preacher, there- 
fore, need not fear the effects of candour. 
All that is required is the tact to measure 
the average condition and requirement 
of the hearers. We do not, for example, 
advocate the too special exposition of the 
character and condition of the libertine 
and blasphemer in a miscellaneous con- 
gregation. It is as much likely to do 
harm as good. In this respect, as in 
many others, much must be left to the 
guiding tact of the preacher. 


* Honourable exceptions to these remarks may be 
made in the names of the late Bishop Wilberforce, 
Canon Liddon, the present Bishop of Peterborough, 
and some others, whose earnest labours for the resuscita- 
tion of the pulpit are in all respects as praiseworthy as 
they have been su ul, 
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gp the reasons for the ineffi- 
ciency of the modern pulpit there area 
few external ones which may be profita- 
bly glanced at before entering upon the 
consideration of those profounder ones 
which underlie them, and in which this 
inefficiency fundamentally and essentially 
subsists. They are chiefly of two kinds ; 
first, the manner of delivery; second, 
the structure and composition of the 
sermon. 

In regard to the first, the modern pul- 
pit is lamentably defective and unsatis- 
factory. Contrast a man’s manner in the 
pulpit when informing us upon those 
topics which he tells us are of infinitely 
more importance than any other, with 
that by which he impresses his opinions 
and enforces his meaning when discuss- 
ing the plans for a new house, the laying 
out of a new pleasure-ground, the order- 
ing of household matters or personal 
business, or with his narration of an 
after-dinner story. Observe his direct- 
ness, perspicuity, lively energy of speech 
and manner in these cases compared 
with the former. His action in the pulpit 
(if he has any) is a merely artificial thing, 
not dictated by the inward power, but 
assumed as a mere matter of propriety — 
perhaps, even learnt from some one slse. 
His intonation and mode of utterance 
are purely artificial. His preaching and 
reading tone is altogether different from 
his natural one, which at once removes 
what he has to say out of the close sym- 
pathy of his hearers. Every touch of 
vitality communicated by the lively mo- 
tion of the mind acting upon its proper 
symbol is deadened as a leaf when its 
greenness is gone. Even the facial mus- 
cles of the preacher seem to be paralysed, 
as if by the aridity of his own discourse. 
We do not wish to see our preachers 
mimic the actor in their discourse. All 
action in the pulpit which is not natural 
must be bad and injurious to the effect 
of the sermon. Indeed it may very well 
be dispensed with altogether, as far as 
bodily movement is concerned, if the 
preacher’s mental energies are given 
thoroughly to his work—if he only 
preaches that in which his most earnest 
interest is infused and deepest sympathies 
engaged —that which by its force, truth, 
and applicability must make itself heard 
and felt for its own sake. Then his 
manner is sure to be sufficiently vigour- 
ous to second his discourse and enforce 
his meaning without any direct effort on 
his part to make itso. The same prin- 
ciple may be applied to the matter of 
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eloquence. Eloquence sought for its 
own sake —for any attraction resulting 
from itself —is sure to be mischievous 
and defeat its intention. 


and ingeniously its mechanism may be 
concealed. Genuine eloquence lies in 
the substance of that which is said. 
“ True eloquence,” says Milton, “is the 
daughter of Virtue,” and there is no 
other. A sermon preached from sincere 
conviction and witha sense of the im- 
portance of its object, if not eloquent in 
the properties of speech and fluency, will 
be something better than eloquent. It 
will attain its mission by more assured 
means and find its goal on quicker wings 
than any which mere constructive elo- 
quence can bes.ow upon it. Style should 


be studied from the side of a clear, suc- 
cinct, and unencumbered mode of express- 


ing the ideas, not from that of rhetorical 
effect and display. An important mes- 
sage faithfully and energetically delivered 
is never forgotten. 

As regards the mechanical arrange- 
ment and distribution of the sermon, a 
ood test of its constructive excellence is 
ound in the degree of distinctness with 
which it is remembered by the hearers. 
Too much division and subdivision 
paraded before the substance of discourse 
are decidedly undesirable, as they fre- 
quently frustrate their own end by intro- 
ducing perplexity and confusion in the 
attempt to follow the various nny ows. if 
very numerous. On the other hand, a 
looseness of arrangement and classifica- 
tion is just as much to be avoided. The 
better medium is that the connected plan 
of the sermon should be clearly laid down 
in the mind of the preacher, and then, 
without burdening the attention of the 
hearers with an enumeration and exposi- 
tion of all the divisions of the discourse, 
to let it follow its natural sequence, which 
it will do insensibly and no less effec- 
tually than under a propounded system of 
distribution and subdivision. Of the 
comparative merits of extempore and 
written sermons much might be said, 
which would perhaps be as little to the 
purpose. Circumstances of idiosyncrasy, 
nature and interior propulsion must ulti- 
mately decide between the adoption or 
rejection of the one or the other. We 
believe that, as a rule, the most valuable 
sermons are those which are written, as 
the arrangement and relative value of the 
various parts of the discourse must be 
better preserved by that means than the 
other. On the contrary, in certain cases, 


| and flexible. 
It will only lead : 
from the true object, however carefully, 
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doubtless, the extempore method may be 
desirable as more spontaneous, vivacious, 
In either case the powers 
should be well-measured, and no gift of 
mere loquacity cause the ven to be laid 
aside as useless. Barrow not only com- 
posed his sermons with the greatest care, 
but rewrote them three or four times. 
South inveighs strongly against extempore 
preaching, perhaps the more so because 
it was practised by the Puritans. Robert 
Hall, on the contrary, followed it, but 
always after much and close preparation 
—sometimes evento the pre-arrange- 
ment of the paragraphs of his discourse. 
Others have adopted a middle course, 
that is, preaching from copious written 
notes, perhaps a valuable method to those 
who know how to make efficient use of 
it. Which plan soever be adopted, it is 
always desirable that the whole substance 
of the discourse should be carefully 
thought out beforehand, and set before 
the listener in some well-jointed order. 
Under no other conditions can it possibly 
live as an abiding influence or find a per- 
manent place in the memory. 

We must now approach a far more im- 
portant series of consideratious in regard 
to modern preaching, namely, those of 
the intrinsic qualities. by which it can 
alone fulfil its proper end and object in 
impressing the hearts and minds of the 
listeners, and producing a practical effect 
on their lives and conduct. In examin- 
ing how far these conditions are fulfilled 
by the pulpit of the present day, we shall 
simply state its obvious inadequacies to 
meet the requirements of the time with- 
out dwelling upon them from a purely 
religious point of view. That is to say, 
in enumerating some of those qualities 
of character and disposition and states of 
feeling which ought to be more definitely 
and distinctly dwelt upon from the pulpit 
we shall not enter upon the considera- 
tion of the religious motives and senti- 
ments which constitute their proper 
value, and which it is the special func- 
tion of the pulpit to urge and demon- 
strate. But although we cannot do more 
here than indicate the defalcations of the 
pulpit in failing to reach in any correc- 
tive way certain tendencies and disposi- 
tions of the time, it must not be sup- 
posed that these are only placed in the 
category of morality, or that a mere appeal 
to motives of expediency and propriety 
is all that we would imply as necessary in 
dealing with them. The office of the 
pulpit is the ministration of religion ; to 
appeal to that part of our nature and 
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those feelings by which our lives and 
course of conduct are brought into rela- 
tionship with a Supreme Reing ; to rouse 
the soul to a sense of moral responsibility 
— to appeal to it through all the motives 
of love, gratitude, desire, trust, and fear, 
as wellas to its sense of justice and right. 
It is not merely to set forth the Gospel 
plan of redemption to the soul as an arti- 
cle of creed, but to enforce a noble, pure, 
and earnest life —an actual following of 
the steps of Christ in a singleness of aim 
and purpose, a sustained elevation of 
feeling, and a conscientious rectitude and 
thoroughness of living carried out to the 
simplest particular, without wavering and 
without compromise. It is the special 
mission of the pulpit to enforce this by 
motives of union with Christ, and in vir- 
tue of that large brotherhood which He 
has instituted against the sin we all in- 
herit, and which He enables us to over- 
come and escape. These, to their fullest 
extent, must be understood to furnish 
the basis of all our observations, though 
not actually reiterated at every turn of 
our inquiry. 

We have said that we do not intend to 
waste time in pointing out the need of a 
close inquiry into the present condition 
of the pulpit. It is only too self-evident 


that our pulpits are no longer the centres 
of that earnestness and unity of teaching 
which once characterized them. For the 
“thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn ” are substituted a Sahara-like dry- 
ness and barrenness, appalling in their 
wearisome monotony of sentences and 


unenlivened periods. In vain is the 
jaded and overtaxed attention roused and 
spurred in the endeavour to connect the 
succession of paragraphs set before us in 
any form or idea which can take a firm 
hold of the baffled faculties, or leave any 
trace or abiding influence upon the mind. 
We are compelled to hear that which put 
before us anywhere else and under any 
other circumstances would not, and could 
not detain us for an instant —to which, 
in fact, nothing short of compulsion 
could induce us to listen. It is certain 
that from no person we ever meet, in no 
book, journal, or newspaper which we 
ever read would we tolerate or submit to 
nine-tenths of that which is given to us 
from the pulpit as representing matter of 
the gravest moment which can demand 
our interest or occupy our deepest con- 
sideration. Perhaps this may not be 
wholly the preacher’s fault; perhaps the 
listener is somewhat to blame if he does 
not extract from the sleepy dialectics and 
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stagnating platitudes of the pulpit some- 
thing towards the furtherance of his spir- 
itual life ; but we are afraid that, at the 
most, it can often be no other than the 
merely negative gain hinted at by the 
good George Herbert : 


If all want sense, 
God takes a text and preacheth patience. 


In this respect, at least, we must allow 
there is ample room for the learner. The 
pulpit is no longer authoritative even in 
those things in the dealing with which it 
is most concerned. It would seem as if 
the preacher did not always really know 
whether he fully believed that which he 
thinks he ought to preach or not. He 
has perhaps never inquired into the rea- 
sonableness of the dogmas he utters so 
far as to ascertain if they are absolutel 
necessary to the spiritual life and well- 
being or not. He has never proved his 
principles by the test of their practical 
utility or necessity. He is by no means 
sure that they constitute a bank of 
strength sufficient to rest the moral life 
upon —if they will afford an efficient 
obstacle to evil, a steady support in afflic- 
tion, an indicatory beacon in difficulty, 
and a reliable consolation in adversity. 
Generally, indeed, he is concerned in 
quite other matters, to prove a position or 
a thesis possibly nothing to the purpose 
of vital religion, having no bearing on or 
reference to life and conduct, which, 
proved or disproved, leaves us in re- 
gard to the larger object precisely where 
itfound us. His discourse is of prece- 
dent, tradition, and ecclesiastical conven- 
tion, of the transient and accidental 
rather than of the absolute and incontro- 
vertible based upon real life and experi- 
ence. The religious life is kept separate 
from the actual and secular one. It only 
touches us lightly, and moves us feebly. 
The slow, dry system of religious observ- 
ance has no existence, no corresponding 
organ, in the life of human interests and 
activities which lies without the limiting 
walls of his church. Into this circle it 
never enters — never even approaches it. 

In entering upon an analysis of the 
condition of the puipit in relation to 
some of the peculiar characteristics of 
the present time, it must be understood 
that it can only be a very incomplete and 
inadequate one. All that we can do here 
is to submit a few facts as indications of 
the way in which a wider reflection and a 
larger consideration of the principles sub- 
mitted may develope results of a vaster 
and more substantial importance than we 
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can venture to predict ; for we are con- 
vinced that so much lies in them. 

The pulpit of to-day does not condemn 
the real faults, vices, and shortcomings of 
the time with any degree of general force 
and energy commensurate with - their 
strength and importance. 

Our age is specially distinguished as 
an extravagantly ambitious and acquisi- 
tive one. In no age of the world was 
ever the love of wealth more absorbing, 
nor were men ever more desirious to ob- 
tain it. Perhaps one-half the evils of so* 
cial life result from the excessive indul- 

ence of this overmastering passion, It 

linds the eyes to moral good, it saps the 
principles of virtue and honesty, it throws 
a veil of discontent over the simpler and 
purer enjoyments of life or blots them al- 
together out of view, it induces a thou- 
sand vanities, it fosters a world of sin, it 
is as unwise as it is unsatisfactory, for it 
makes men forget their truest interests — 
their allegiance to God, their duty to 
their fellow-men, and the general well- 
being of the society to which they be- 
long. All the right enjoyment and best 
happiness of life are dislocated and per- 
verted by it. It would hardly be inferred 
from the lax or indifferent way in which 


the pulpit ordinarily regards it that the 
uncurbed love and pursuit of wealth for 
its own sake was denounced in the 
strongest manner by the Divine Author 


of Christianity. But if the om 
thirst for gold is reprehensible in itself, 
infinitely more so are the means used to 
obtain it. There is scarcely a principle 
of justice or honesty that is not more or 
less commonly sacrificed for its acquire- 
ment. No real intrinsic value is dis- 
tinctly and impressively attached to the 
name of honesty. It is not generally re- 
ceived that the actual worth of a just 
principle brought into practice by a 
rightly constituted mind is in itselfa 
thing of absolute value, and that a strictly 
organized life bears in itself a treasure 
analogous to that bestowed by large pos- 
sessions in the realization of a sublime 
condition of being and a loftier content 
and satisfaction than they can bestow. 
All these are left as _ philosophical 
axioms, but not enforced as religious 
truths. They are creeds of the lips, 
but not of the heart or mind. One 
scarcely ever hears them preached from 
the pulpit as if they were really and 
vitally true; and yet they are amongst 
the first principles of a truly religious 
life. Weare not advocating any Utopian 
views of impracticable and impossible 
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conditions, nor do we desire to sketch 
an Arcadia of ideal men and women. 
Social prosperity as well as personal well- 
being demand an active use of the facul- 
ties and the exercise of a regulated ambi- 
tion; but we must not forget that these 
may be unduly exaggerated or misdi- 
rected. A community of slovens and 
idlers would be the worst national ca- 
lamity. The enterprises of business and 
the pursuits of commerce offer a noble 
field for energy and action; but why 
should they be followed to the exclusion 
of every other? The interests of a 
happy and healthy existence must be nu- 
merous and varied, yet how often are all 
others excluded by the all-consumin 

usurpation of these! Suppose the pul- 
pit were to institute a universal protest, a 
kind of united crusade, against this mon- 
strous and growing evil; suppose it were 
to point out studiously and clearly at 
what a sacrifice such a condition of 
things is maintained ; suppose it were 
persistently to impress upon those who 
had obtained a competency in business, 
instead of going on adding gold to gold, 
house to house, field to field, the desira- 
bility of giving themselves to other ob- 
jects and pursuits, and of allowing the 
hundreds of others comparatively indi- 
gent the means of obtaining a subsist- 
ence. If the pulpit were to do this vig- 
orously and energetically, its advocacy 
might go far ultimately to infuse a new 
element and motive into society; to induce 
a new set of principles for its government 
and idance; to reveal a fresh and 
wider horizon in the economy of life. Of 
course its influence at first would be rela- 
tively small. There would be a world of 
prejudice and predilection to be re- 
moved ; there would be numerous cases 
in which the man of business would be 
tied to his occupation by attachments 
more or less inseverable. But suppos- 
ing the pulpit were only faithful to its 
mission, supposing it was effective only 
on a moiety of the cases presenting no 
real obstacle to such a course, what an 
enormous measure of good might be 
brought about! To many the very idea 
would be a new one—a sort of revela- 
tion presented to them with the force of a 
desirable possibility for the first time. 
But upon this the pulpit is almost silent. 
It is able to give us sermons upon such 
occasions as the “ Twenty-third Sunday 
after Trinity ;” it can even go far to in- 
vent theological and speculative diffi- 
culties in order to solve and answer 
them, but upon the large and allowed 
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evils and mistakes of the time it is mostly 
silent. They are heard of everywhere 
before they obtain a voice from the pul- 
pits and if, indeed, they are ever noticed 

y our preachers the appeal is generally 
so languid, so isolated, so wanting in the 
enthusiasm of a mission that we are 
hardly touched or influenced by it at all. 
It falls like the good seed on stony 
places, like rain upon the sea. 

Besides the unrestricted desire for 
wealth, other prominent evils of our time 
are the false ambition for personal eleva- 
tion in the social scale, and the effeminate 
and erroneous views of life it gives rise 
to. 

Dissatisfaction with the existing social 
condition, and the eager desire to change 
it, are amongst the most mischievous ele- 
ments in modern society. The fact that 
each grade in the social scale has its 
special functions, and that the lowest, 
when worthily occupied, is as honourable 
in itself as the highest is scarcely ever 
recognized as a governing principle. 
There are few to whom it is apparent 
that progress does not necessarily imply 
discontent—few who have no better 
wish than to remain in that class in 


which they are born and _ educated, 
and dignify its rank by the perfect fulfil- 


ment of its duties and functions ; but the 
object of every one appears to be to get 
out of that which properly belongs to 
him as soon as possible, and to place 
himself in another ; and this without re- 
gard to fitness, propriety, or any consid- 
eration of eligibility; that is to say, 
without ever inquiring in what way he 
will be the gainer by such an exchange, 
he wishes to annihilate the distinctions 
of class as far as it serves his purpose to 
do so. All this is based upon a mistake, 
and worse. It is a mistake to suppose 
that social and official distinctions can 
ever be dispensed with or superseded. 
The various classes of the social econo- 
my are just as widely separated now as 
they ever were. Men, it is true, ap- 
proach each other more nearly in a more 
generally diffused education, in similar 
modes of thinking, in a combination and 
community of interests; but the social 
grades are as distinct in themselves, as 
they were a thousand years ago. Each 
has its appointed function, and if one 
gets out of that which properly belongs 
to him there must be another to fill his 
place. The falsity of view in supposing 
that rank and position in society are sub- 
vertible and transposable things, having, 
in fact, no real existence at all, excepting 
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a personal one, gives rise, amongst other 
evils, to the fulsome sycophancy and 
false presumption which, by stepping out 
of its own position, endeavours to usurp 
that of another. The honourable inde- 
pendence which, in fearlessly acknowl- 
edging and abiding by its own social 
status, withholds no rightful acknowl- 
edgment to its superior in the social 
rank —those having that pre-eminence 
which the economical constitution of the 
time agrees to recognize —is disregarded 
or ignored. It is not, however, the lower 
social ranks who are wholly to blame in 
this matter. A great proportion of the 
evil lies in the disregard of the upper 
classes to those special qualities which 
are entitled to honour and respect in 
those of a less elevated grade. The 
recognition of the full claims of the lower 
classes upon their rightful bases and 
footing is too often disregarded, and not 
unfrequently treated with contempt. The 
superciliousness of office and position is 
a serious fault in our national character. 
It is very often entirely overlooked by 
those occupying elevated positions that 
the peculiar importance they attach to 
themselves in virtue of these is quite a 
gratuitous and self-elected one as re- 
gards their mode of viewing it, and that 
the recognition and esteem of others 
must be sought and repaid by the same 
kind of consideration and respect which 
they themselves demand. 

All this fundamental dissatisfaction at 
the heart of society is rarely alluded to 
from the pulpit; and perhaps it is never 
given that importance which it deserves. 
The remedies and alleviations based 
upon the Christian scheme which a 
thoughtful reflection might suggest and 
enforce find no name or adequate repre- 
sentation in our churches. However se- 
rious its contingent evils may appear to 
the humanitarian and the religious phil- 
osopher, remedial measures obtain no 
prevailing advocacy in the pulpit, though 
no one would deny that their considera- 
tion should occupy an important place in 
the economy of every religious mind as 
well as in the repertory of every serious 
thinker. 

A third very crying evil of the time 
is the slight and perfunctory way in 
which business duties and workmanship 
are performed, and the disregard to 
thoroughness of practice in all the ways 
of life as an object desirable and valuable 
for its own sake. 

The almost universal desire now is not 
to do something well, but to do some- 
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thing which shall have some other ex- 
traneous advantage attached to it; not 
allowing the accomplishment of a con- 
scientious task to be in the least binding, 
or supplying any motive of pleasure in 
work for its own sake, or any induce- 
ment towards perfection in its Leeer as 
a thing desirable in itself. The manufac- 
turer, producer, and vendor of every 
kind have asa | no more than one 
object in view, and if their practice is 
not absolutely vicious, they do not ap- 
pear to have any wholesome fear of 
making it so. But not only in our work- 
shops, manufactories, and markets are 
the most unjustifiable expedients re- 
sorted to, but our professions are dis- 
graced by the most ignoble shifts and 
contrivances. It is unnecessary here to 
specify what is well known to every one. 
The worst of this want of conscientious- 
ness and rectitude in workmanship and 
affairs is that they are continually trans- 
ferring themselves to our conduct in 
other respects. The chicanery and de- 
ceptions we practise in these are con- 
stantly multiplied and: perpetuated in our 
moral and religious life. They infuse 
miserable self-compromising views into 
our minds. Each dereliction produces an- 


other and another, until the vitiation is 


complete. One cannot be honest be- 
cause his neighbour is a thief; another 
has his principles sapped and under- 
mined by the want of principle in his com- 
panion or fellow-workman. Every one 
acknowledges the evil, and yet nobody 
Strives to remedy it. 

All this, and much more of a similar 
kind, might offer a fruitful theme for the 
pulpit, and, if well and variously enforced, 
might furnish the subject for as many 
profitable sermons as could be preached 
in a lifetime. Against the evils of drunk- 
enness, and others also, societies are 
formed, and large preventive means or- 
— but against the perversions we 

ave indicated there are no societies 
formed, and no public means taken to 
repress or prevent them, though they are 
still more dangerous and deleterious 
from their not being apparent. Now and 
then, it is true, the press will make an 
outcry against some one of them when it 
becomes specially flagrant or notorious, 
which ends in, perhaps, a score or two of 
letters being printed on the subject— 
just enough to show the necessity of 
dealing with it vigorously — but no large 
machinery is set to work to make a deadly 
war against it. Some might urge that 
these considerations do not strictly come 
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under the religious category. However 
that may be, it is certain that as opera- 
tive fruits of the religious life we cannot 
afford to dispense with them. Though 
they do not constitute religion independ- 
ently, it is beyond contradiction that there 
can be no genuine religion without them ; 
and that the religion which fails to meet 
evils of so serious a nature in any reme- 
dial manner, must either be of a very 
dubious nature and imperfect kind, or 
else very badly and inefficiently expound- 
ed and enforced. 

But if the pulpit does not reach the 
faults and vices of the time, neither does 
it meet its wants and requirements. 

We live in an age of inquiry. Inquiry 
naturally generates doubt. Our religion 
has not been exempted from close and 
strict examination. It is the nature and 
essence of Protestantism, if not to doubt, 
at least to seek for the assured founda- 
tions upon which it builds itself. In the 
numerous aspects in which religion is 
from time to time viewed, it is, perhaps, 
natural that although its fundamental 
principles are indisputable, doubt should 
arise, particularly in young and unformed 
minds, as. to certain of its forms and 
phenomena. At all events, it is suffi- 
cient for our purpose here to notify 
the fact that whether rightly or wrongly, 
reasonably or unreasonably, doubts &e 
actually arise not admitting of an easy 
or superficial solution. It is one of 
the characteristics of the pulpit of the 
present day that it scarcely ever full 
recognizes these doubts by dealing wit 
them fairly on their own grounds. It 
does not acknowledge that any question, 
arising even from a legitimate source, 
can be beyond its reach for dogmatical 
discussion or refutation if desirable, and 
contradiction if necessary. A great sec- 
tion of the pulpit, indeed, ignores doubt: 
brands it as a sin, or leaves it unnoticed 
beyond condemning it in a more or less 
tacit manner. This is sure to be disas- 
trous, for it at once separates the doubt- 
ing element from the religious one, and 
establishes enmity between them. Let 
doubt be recognized where it cannot be 
answered. The certainties which most 
nearly concern us will always remain. 
At the utmost need there is a specific for 
doubt, in the living of such a life as the 
Author of Christianity prescribed and 
exemplified. How many noble souls are 
torn with doubts and perplexities which 
a life of action would end at once! 
Doubt, even upon speculative subjects, 
vanishes in the exercise of a sincere and 
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energetic activity in the way of duty —in 
the persistent attempt to glorify God by 
a fulfilment of the obvious duties of life 
and devotion to the benefit of his crea- 
tures. There is no room for doubt ina 
soul fully occupied about its Master’s 
business. 

It should be distinctly understood that 
the pulpit is zo¢ called upon to settle all 
the difficult questions of the os 
indeed, any of them. Its true force lies 
in preserving its own course —that is, 
the direction of the moral life and the 
conduct of the soul’s religious health and 
well-being —not in the reconcilement of 
this or that newly-discovered fact or 
freshly-started theory to certain creeds 
and beliefs which, however true funda- 
mentally, are not always capable of being 
made answerable in a moment to every 
novel phase of thought or object of in- 
quiry. The pulpit, for example, is not 
called upon to determine the precise 
value of the theories or inquiries of a 
Darwin or a Huxley — neither to accept 
nor reject them. What is true will ulti- 
mately assert itseif: but if the reception 
of religion must wait upon the decision 
of every difficult question which may 
arise, not directly within its category, we 
fear the good and useful life will be long 
to live and far from us. The verities of 


true religion are of an independent order 


and nature. They are a/ways true. No 
discoveries of science, no change of spec- 
ulative belief, can ever interfere with 
them. The essential truth of Christian- 
ity is not a matter of logical evidence at 
all; it is a matter of fact: for it is based 
upon the highest spiritual laws, and em- 
bodies the loftiest conception of our 
reason, as well as our best and purest 
feelings. Its defence may be safely left 
toitself. The Christian life refutes every 
argument against the truth of Christian- 
ity, placing it far beyond the reach of 
question or cavil: but if this life is ab- 
sent no measure of argument will be able 
satisfactorily to substantiate it. 

Again, the pulpit usually makes no 
allowance for social, scientific, and politi- 
cal progress, nor for those eligible changes 
which the advancement of the race ren- 
ders necessary. 

At the most it tolerates these, but sel- 
dom or never makes use of them. It is 
always the last to recognize the course of 
Law. It does not dwell on the fact that 
the universe is framed on the unchange- 
able principles of physical laws which 
are inelastic ; that life has to be wholly 
and uncompromisingly governed by these 
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laws, and that the sole condition upon 
which we subsist is by submitting to them. 
It loves the supernatural and extraordi- 
nary, frequently ignoring the very wis- 
dom of those principles and conditions 
into which we are born and in which we 
live, and whose exposition shows the 
Creator in the noblest light in which it is 
possible for the human soul to behold 
Him. It supposes every modification of 
the views and teaching which differ in 
any degree from the conventional stand- 
ard to be bad ; quite forgetting how large 
is the religion it advocates, how vast is 
the power of God in the ministration of 
circumstances, how the very nature of 
the moral universe occasionally renders 
it necessary for us to alter our points of 
view, and how a more beautiful truth con- 
tinually emerges from the twilight of tem- 
porary perplexity — just as the wonderful 
and elevating discoveries of astronomy, 
though at first opposed, as endangering 
religious faith, were afterwards seized 
upon and made use of as affording the 
most sublime and stupendous illustration 
of the Divine power as exemplified in the 
wonderful instances of undeviating order 
and law. The attempt to wrest or con- 
tradict facts because they appear to mili- 
tate against certain present conditional 
aspects of our religion is not only wrong 
in itself but shortsighted and unwise. It 
is sure to have to retract the mistaken 
protest, and confess with shame its pre- 
cipitancy and folly. In the antagonistic 
contraposition of religion and science, 
however, it must be confessed that the 
pulpit is not wholly to blame. It is too 
much the fashion for men of science to 
challenge or decry the office and function 
of the pulpit, ignoring the spiritual life 
altogether, or seeking to supersede the 
wholesome principles and influences of 
religion by the mere substitution of a 
series of physical phenomena for those in- 
ternal and instinctive indications and pre- 
dilections which, judging by their univer- 
sal and persistent existence, are a neces- 
sary part and condition of the soul’s life 
and being. Probably many of these diffi- 
culties dwelt upon so vehemently by some 
scientific men only lie on the surface, and 
are of those which a wider knowledge 
may explain without any material change 
in either the one or the other set of views. 
At all events, this opposition of science 
to religion is both over-hasty and ungrace- 
ful, since perhaps those who press it the 
most ardently would be unwilling to see 
the doctrines they insist upon with so 
much exclusiveness absolutely carried 
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out in all their unbending rigour. Our 
being is a wide and complex one, which 
frequently admits of apparent contradic- 
tions, but which a closer examination or 
a clearer spiritual light might show us to 
be no contradictions at all. Science and 
religion should have faith in each other, 
and whilst each follows the course that 
specially belongs to it, be satisfied that if 
the tenets and conclusions of the one are 
true, real, and important, those of the 
other are not less so; that those irresist- 
ible sentiments and instincts normal to 
every mind and co-existent with ever 

nature, are doubtless as real, substantial, 
and unconditional as the natural laws 
which govern our bodies and regulate 
our physical economy, although belong- 
ing to quite another category and requir- 
ing another order of faculties for their 
understanding and appreciation. An ex- 
panded and thoughtful exposition, and the 
instigation to a course of action based 
upon these views, which we think every 
one will allow to be just, would go far to 
soothe and destroy the very wrong and 
unnecessary bitterness too frequently 
subsisting hesuees religion and science 
—a bitterness which generally arises 


from a mutual ignorance of each other’s 
claims due to an education given too ex- 


clusively to a single and isolated order 
of facts and experiences. This course, 
however, is rarely taken. The pulpit, 
which from its principles and nature 
should be the first to abandon the ani- 
mosity, prosecutes it with more energy, 
not to say rancour, than the other, until 
the interests of truth are lost sight of in 
the hostility of party, and the bewildered 
mind, alienated from that which should 
furnish its chief nourishment and suste- 
nance, and constitute its highest form of 
rest, turns with perplexity from both one 
and the other party, refusing to join 
hands with either. 

There is another serious defect in the 
teaching of the modern pulpit. It does 
not declare and enforce common rules 
for the right government of life —not so 
much even as the heathen philosophers. 
That is to say, it almost disregards re- 
ligion in its human or naturalistic aspect. 

It has little or nothing to say on the 
subject of self dependence and self-re- 
spect as divine gifts and measures to be 
made use of in the furtherance and sus- 
tenance of the soul’s religious life. It 
does not rest sufficiently upon the uses 
of the moral faculty as the proper instru- 
ment for the attainment of moral power 
and elevation. It lays too great a stress 
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upon religious observances considered in 
the light of a dogmatic duty; as an end, 
and not as the vehicle and means of 
reaching higher religious energies in ac- 
tual life, which alone gives them their just 
significance and expresses their true in- 
tention. In some places it admits devo- 
tional feeling and religious emotion as 
indications of the religious status and 
condition, and does not fix its standard 
absolutely and entirely in the degree and 
extent to which the Christian life is lived 
in its fullest and widest interpretation. 
It does not proclaim distinctly and inex- 
orably that every religious sentiment, 
_— act of devotion, which does not 
produce a corresponding elevation of life 
and practice — which does not, for in- 
stance, insist upon the most scrupulous 
honesty, the most chaste sobriety, the 
widest charity ; which does not, in short, 
result in some Christian grace of act and 
conduct —is worse than useless ; that it 
is simply pernicious and depreciating, as 
ministering to self-deception with its con- 
sequent train of ills, intruding an evil 
under the name of good. We do not say 
that this would not be acknowledged as 
the creed of the pulpit ; but that it is not 
clearly and emphatically brought forward 
as an unconditional part of its doctrine. 
It loves rather to appeal to a vague pre- 
sumption on the Divine power arbitrarily 
exerted and accidentally bestowed, and not 
operating through the appointed vehicle 
of the moral and religious faculties con- 
ferred upon us as the ordained means for 
its reception and agency. The standard 
of the Divine power in relation to our 
lives and conduct is placed outside of us, 
not within. We are taught to look to an 
abnormal rule of circumstance in our 
particular favour, rather than to depend 
upon that Divine power which it is the 
office of religion to implant within us, 
which enables us to meet any circum- 
stance bravely, and subjugate it by the 
sheer force ss a spiritualized will. That 
noble fruit of the conscientious faculty 
existing within us as self-respect is rarely 
alluded to or appealed to, and yet in the 
morals of social life it plays a large, im- 
portant, and very influential part. The 
dignity of manhocd, and the respect 
which is due to it as bearing the mark of 
the Creator’s highest workmanship, are 
rarely alluded to, and perhaps never as 
facts significant enough to influence our 
religious life and conduct. We are not 
taught that humanity has any inherent 
dignity, honour, or credit to support for 
its own sake as the head and crown of 
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creation, and that wrong doing and wrong 
living add a shameful disgrace to its 
name, though no other responsibility were 
attached to it. The typical manly ele- 
ment in our nature is overlooked. A 
noble independence and uncompromis- 
ing reference to an internal standard in 
itself worthy of respect and considera- 
tion is virtually ignored. Yet all this is 
clearly implied in the teachings and doc- 
trines of Christianity. If man is created 
in the image of God, however much dis- 
figured by sin and obscured by time, the 
primary model is infallibly there. It is 
something to appeal to, and demands 
recognition and culture, however con- 
temptuously or indifferently treated from 
the pulpit. That this mode of dealing 
with our humanity is one of formalistic 
aspect merely, is apparent from its being 
recognized nowhere else but in the pulpit. 
For of those who most studiously ignore 
anything like an appeal to our humanity 
from the pulpit, there is not one who 
does not fully recognize its claims, 
nature, and rights outside of it. To 
those who would deny the legitimacy of 
allowing the human element to speak in 
the offices of religion, we would ask if it 
may or may not be made an instrument 
of good; and if it really may (as it un- 
doubtedly is the case) be so enlisted in 
the service of religion, why is it over- 
looked? To say it is unnecessary, is 
beside the purpose, seeing that it really 
does take a large part in the rule and 
conduct of the moral life in its secular 
relationship and transactions. 

This brings us toa second considera- 
tion under this head, not often dealt with 
from the pulpit, namely, the duty and the 
desirability of loving what is right and 
true for its proper value. It does not 
point out how inherently lovely a right 
life and truthful course of action are in 
themselves, or how vile and ugly the con- 
trary. Its general tone is rather calcu- 
lated to repel philosophic indifference 
than to bring before it a series of consid- 
erations likely to impress it from its own 
point of view. Different classes of mind 
require different kinds of presentment of 
spiritual facts to influence them. The 
pulpit, as a rule, only submits one, often 
full of harsh and forbidding lineaments, 
narrow in its application and stifling in 
its oblivion of the wholesome breadth 
and airiness which to many minds would 
be the sole condition upon which the 
spiritual life would be accepted, and 
which, indeed, intrinsically belongs to it, 
as seen in the life and heard in the words 
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of its Founder. It is not presented to us 
in those colours and with the natural fas- 
cination which a good and beautiful thing 
ought to possess. The Platonism o 
ancient Greece is far less lovely, nar- 
rower, less real, than Christianity; yet 
how beautiful does it become by the 
glowing colours and tenderly drawn lines 
in which it finds a setting! We are con- 
tinually touched by its appeal in some of 
the richest feelings of our nature, and 
raised by its attractive spiritualism into 
the regions of pure sentiment, as it floats 
through the soul in visitations of the 
most soothing and delightful harmony. 
Christianity has infinitely more to offer 
of the same kind, but immeasurably more 
noble and worthy, because it has tor its 
ultimate object the transformation of the 
whole life and its absorption into the 
grander atmosphere of actual and practi- 
calenergy. Not only is Christianity gen- 
erally robbed of its proper attractiveness 
in our pulpits, but it is represented to us 
under an aspect which experience does 
not justify. Its attractions are placed in 
certain special privileges of emotion and 
external, or at least extraneous, reward, 
which are calculated to draw the mind 
from the consideration of its desirability 
for its own sake and the peculiar intrinsic 
worth which gives it a value far greater 
than anything which is derived from it, or 
contingent upon its adoption. It is 
represented as inducing a certain con- 
dition of spiritual luxury, rather than as 
a noble and vitalizing energy which beau- 
tifies life with the strength of an immacu- 
late purpose glorified in the act, and re- 
ceiving its chief loveliness from the ro- 
bust power and wholesome activity which 
it infuses into our nature in the noblest 
courses of humanity. 

The pulpit takes but a faint recogni- 
tion of Moral Law as forming the basic 
element of the Christian religion, but 
— almost wholly on the dogmatical 
side. 

If the Christian religion were not Di- 
vine, nothing could be more wonderful 
than its comprehensiveness as an expo- 
sition of Moral Law. It holds within 
itself the concentrated essence of the 
united wisdom of all the philosophies ; 
not in the shape of axioms and abstract 
principles, but embodied in an actual 
form so simple and unmistakable that 
every one can understand and appreciate 
it without any difficulty whatever. How 
much better would it be to expound and 
dwell upon some of the eternal and es- 
sential principles on which it is based 














than attempt to wrest more or less irrele- 
vant facts in the vain and mistaken de- 
sire to corroborate what needs no con- 
firmation more than the internal one — to 
show that the essential and ruling princi- 
ple of aright life is as necessary and as 
little accidental as the laws which govern 
and support the physical universe ; that 
the farthest star pulsing light in the infini- 
tude of space keeps time to the throbbing 
of every rightly set human heart which 
seeks the fulfilment of the loftiest law of 
its being in carrying out the grand princi- 
ples of a just, pure, and pious life !* 
The pulpit expresses painfully little faith 
in the intrinsic and essential truth of 
Christianity as self-confirmatory. Every 
attack from without seems to disturb its 
equanimity, for the reason that its con- 
siderations are too much fixed on the ac- 
cidents and non-essentials of mode and 
form instead of on those universal laws 
which form its real bases and are the con- 
ditions of its inexpugnable immobility. 
The pulpit constantly seeks its means 
and instruments for the defence of re- 
ligion from the outside, instead of ap- 
pealing to the unchangeable elements in 
which it fundamentally subsists : for it is 
agreat truth that no one can live, or be 
permitted to live, entirely without virtu- 
ally accepting some portion of its princi- 
ples and doctrines. 

Another want of the modern pulpit is 
the inculcation of a recognition of the 
sincere religious opinions and feelings of 
others which differ from its own. 

There is a great deal of energy thrown 
away in many religious communities 
upon the errors or shortcomings of other 
religious denominations. This wasteful 
and unworthy manifestation of party 
spirit, as unchristian as it is mischievous, 
not infrequently finds its expression in 
a virulent invective and denunciation, 
which quite overlook the fact that the 
persons against whora their peevish and 
petulant tirades are levelled, and who 
could alone be benefited by them— if 
there were any benefit to be derived from 
them at all—are precisely those who 
would be the last to place themselves 
under their influence. The only possible 
way to destroy error is by the unsecta- 
rian teaching and propagation of free and 
independent truth, which recommends 


* For adefinition and exposition of the absoluteness 
of the Law of Moral Right, see Butler’s three masterly 
discourses on ‘** Human Nature,” in which he says of 
Conscience (in its widest acceptation), *‘ had it strength, 
as it has right; had it power as it has manifest au- 
thority ; it wou.d absolutely govern the world:’’ and he 
proves it. 
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itself by the force of its own irresistible 
power, and does not wait on the rancor- 
ous iconoclasm of malevolent and over- 
zealous declamation for the accomplish- 
ment of its mission. We think we need 
not dwell on the uselessness, at least, of 
this flagrant misuse of the office of the 
pulpit, whose function, rightly consid- 
ered, is rather to overlook or disregard 
religious differences as much as possible, 
in order to secure some degree of friend- 
liness or freedom from ill-will from those 
whose feelings and opinions are opposed 
to its own, instead of fomenting them to 
the widest possible degree of difference, 
and thus driving away the opposite party 
altogether from the reach of its influence. 
St. Paul affords a fine example of quite 
another mode of operation, in always 
seeking the points of resemblance be- 
tween the faith or observances which he 
sought to supplant with his own; never 
making the breach wider by dwelling on 
their differences. 

The Christianity of the pulpit is too 
controversial, speculative, and dialectic, 
to accomplish any large practical end. 
How often do we hear from the pulpit 
sermons exclusively confined to the con- 
sideration of the grounds. for a specu- 
lative belief in the truth of the Christian 
religion! And this in the face of those 
who would willingly take something for 
granted, who bring their yearnings, cares, 
hopes, fears, and perplexities, seeking a 
little help from the ministrations of the 
Church of their fathers and forefathers ; 
a Church in whose creed and belief thou- 
sands of temples have been raised; a 
Church for the propagation and enforce- 
ment of a religion upon which is virtually 
based every social and political institu- 
tion under which we live, and whose reli- 
gion, as a form of creed, at least it is pre- 
sumable, is accepted by every one join- 
ing its congregations, And yet, in place 
of words of guidance or counsel, com- 
fort or assistance, properly belonging to 
the function of the pulpit, and specially 
to Christianity itself, which would be re- 
ceived unquestionably, what do we hear? 
A wearisome disquisition from a rhetori- 
cal and logical point of view, to assure us 
that our religion is simply a true one: 
and this after almost nineteen centuries 
of adoption, trial, and experience! Such 
discourses suggest to us the illustrative 
case of the possessor of an estate who, 
instead of using it and improving it for 
the benefit of himself and others, should 
occupy himself in proving that his title is 





good and tenure valid. It is difficult to 
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see what purpose they can serve. They 
give no direction to energy, no stimulus 
to a noble life ; they throw no new light 
on difficult subjects —even if to do so 
(which never formed a part of the mis- 
sion of the Author of Christianity) were 
within the systematic range of the pul- 
pit’s function. They aim at nothing 
which the occasion demands, rendering 
assent and dissent alike indifferent ; they 
are followed by no operative result what- 
ever; they are only a fruitless burden to 
the hearer, fit to be consigned at once to 
the oblivious portion of “ weeds and worn- 
out faces.’ How much more would a 
few hearty words weigh, the growth of 
experience fitted to the needs of ordinary 
and actual life — words breathed into the 
necessities of common humanity, with its 
continually flagging energies and waver- 
ing resolutions, dictated by the “still 
small voice” which speaks to us all in 
our heart of hearts, only requiring the 
rightly directed appeal to make itself 
heard within the soul, and its tender 
messages to be appreciated ! 

Another defect of our pulpit-teaching 
is its want of speciality. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor, in his “ Rules 
and Advices concerning Preaching to the 
Clergy of his Diocese,” is very explicit 
on this score. He says:— 


Do not spend your sermons in general and 
indefinite things, as in exhortations to the 
people to get Christ, to be united to Christ, 
and things of the like unlimited signification ; 
but tell them in every duty what are the 
measures, what circumstances, what instru- 
ments, and what is the minute meaning of 
every general advice. For generals not ex- 
plicated do but fill the people’s heads with 
empty notions, and their mouths with perpetu- 
ally unintelligible talk; but their hearts re- 
main empty, and themselves are not edified. 


Would it have been sufficient for us to 
have known that the whole of the Chris- 
tian religion is comprised in the terms, 
love to God and our fellow-creatures ? 
The Author of Christianity conceived a 
different method in its dissemination. 
The religion of speculation finds no place 
in the Gospel as reported by the Evange- 
lists. It is speciacally and thoroughly 
the religion of life all through, and no 
other. It is not without significance that 
we are rather left to infer the principles 
of Christianity from facts and cases than 
to depend upon our own deductions for 
the practical application of its rules and 
laws. It cannot be said that the broad 
truths of the Christian religion are, as a 
rule, either garbled or suppressed in our 
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pulpits : on the contrary, they are com- 
monly stated with sufficient clearness and 
distinctness. There is an abundant in- 
sistance on the fundamental principles of 
our faith: but that is all. They fail to 
accomplish their proper object from the 
want of a special application to the cir- 
cumstances of life and the actual condi- 
tions of living. As we have already 
shown, the peculiar wants, oversights, 
errors, shortcomings, and more virulent 
evils of our present social condition, 
seldom meet with any careful or discrimi- 
native analysis from the pulpit: indeed 
it may be said to exhibit a negative acqui- 
escence in the faults and misdirections of 
the time more than to offer any vigorous 
protest against them. Instead of investi- 
gating the moral, social and religious 
condition of the time, and being the first 
to institute inquiry and suggest or afford 
means of help in difficulty, it is the very 
last ; seldom even following the lead given 
by the contemporary press or the indica- 
tions expressed in other ways in matters 
quite within its range, and in which its 
aid might be most useful in disseminat- 
ing sound practical opinions and a cor- 
rect tone of feeling. 

In preaching general truths therefore, 
and even speculative ones —for these, 
although they occupy at present far too 
exclusive a place in the pulpit, cannot be 
wholly proscribed a subordinate and 
occasional use in it —it is necessary con- 
tinually to confront the auditory with 
their concrete bearing, to treat them 
persistently as much as possible in their 
personal and individual aspect and rela- 
tionship, to pause from time to time 
during their enunciation in order to 
apply them to the test of life and experi- 
ence. The judicious preacher will never 
forget that his appeal is to the person- 
ality of his hearers. Broadly general 
truths expressed without their connota- 
tive personality are quite as liable to do 
harm as they are to do good, since their 
very abstraction and impersonality cause 
them to be referred to an absolute cate- 
gory in which the hearer has no idea 
of placing himself. The self-deception 
which is a part of our nature must be 
met in the closest and most vigorous 
manner, by means so direct and explicit 
as to leave no doubt as to the intention 
of the appeal. It is very easy for a 
congregation to go from a sermon dealing 
with abstract views well-pleased with 
themselves and satisfied with the dis- 
course without being reached or touched 
by its statements in any particular what- 
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ever, however strongly and with whatever 
logical force these may have been given. 
Close, special, uncompromising applica- 
tion—a driving home, so to speak, of 
the matter under treatment —is indispen- 
sable to the proper efficacy of every ser- 
mon, and to this its first aim and most 
strenuous efforts should be directed. 

It may be urged that all we have been 
particularizing is included in a general 
exposition of the maig truths of Chris- 
tianity. It certainly ought to be. That 
it is not so to that appreciable extent 
which should make it a component part 
and ruling element in the lives of those 
who profess to accept it, we think we 
need adduce no evidence to make appar- 
ent. We are not arguing for a logical 
position, but simply stating and main- 
taining a series of incontrovertible and 
irresistible facts. Theoretically our pul- 
pit may be right. This is a question we 
are not discussing. That it is actually 
almost powerless as a practical influence 
on the: age is an unmistakable and un- 
avoidable conclusion. On the other 
hand, it might be said that at least some 
of the specialities which we have dwelt 
upon do not properly belong to religion, 
and are not within the legitimate object 
of the pulpit. To this we would reply, 
that in the spirit of Christianity as first 
promulgated they are included, or are 
supposed to be included, to their furthest 
element, and that if they are not com- 
prised in the religion of our day it is 
through an imperfect recognition of what 
that religion ought to embrace. 

In order to accomplish all or any of 
the objects which we have laid down in 
the foregoing enumeration it would be 
necessary that the pulpit should be united 
in acommon purpose. It is of little use 
occasionally and incidentally to mention 
this or that fault or want peculiarly inci- 
dent to the time or to given circumstan- 
ces. Toaccomplish a large object “ agita- 
tion” is required. Great moral and reli- 
gious questions, wants or abuses should be 
taken up systematically, not for specula- 
tive discussion, but for practical solution 
by the strongest incitements, in the 
warmest and most emphatic manner. 
They should go simultaneously through 
all the pulpits dispersed over the length 
and breadth of the land. For every 
political movement and matter for social 
and economic reform these are the means 
used. In the bringing forward of the 
great moral and social abuses and wants 
of the age there would be an infinite 
advantage over the advocacy of political 
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or economic changes. In the great pro- 
portion of cases there would be no 
difficulty of opinion as to the desirability 
of correcting or supplying them. The 
battle west be at once conceded as far 
as argument goes. The only thing would 
be to alter them. The whole force and 
energy of the movement might be put 
into pressing the accomplishment of the 
necessary changes to the utmost degree: 
nothing would need to be wasted in apol- 
ogy and substantiation as matters of 
opinion. For this end episcopal indica- 
tions for the concentration and direction 
of a common effort might be periodicall 
iven, general clerical meetings period- 
ically held specially set apart for the con- 
sideration of the same, and other means, 
as that of the press, for giving force and 
vitality to the movement, be instituted. 
What an ennobling of the office of the 
pulpit would this be: the voices of all 
preachers united as one with the whole 
nation for a listener! Of the fruits of 
such a mode of procedure perhaps no 
calculation would be adequate to give an 
idea. Instead of wasting its time in the 
discussion of vain appointments and 
extraneous observances, suppose the pul- 
pit were to give itself vigorously and 
unitedly to a new reformation in this 
broad interpretation of the term, what a 
different condition would the aspect of 
society assume! How much more’ 
revered would be its function! How 
much grander and worthier would be the 
result of its labours! How infinitely 
truer and more Christian its religion ! 

As it is, what a saddening experience 
meets us in our churches! We rarely 
hear a sermon which touches us with the 
nearness of an intimate sympathy with 
the Christian life. We may hear the 
Christian truths and doctrines expounded 
that we are sinful and fallen, and the 
means of redemption pointed out in gen- 
eral terms, but they are for the most part 
represented as the merely conventional 
conditions for undergoing appointed 
spiritual changes whose end rather lies 
in realizing certain moods of personal 
feeling and emotion than the entering 
upon that large Christian life whose 
function is in the world of active dealing, 
and in carrying out the initial principles 
of sound moral law, and an uncompro- 
mising rectitude of life both in regard to 
omaves and our fellow-men. 

We do not wish to secularize the pul- 
pit. We would not have it to fall one 
degree below its high calling as the mes- 
senger of God, nor to be the mere echo 
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or exponent of the shifting opinions of 
men. We do not wish to see it giving 
lectures upon ethics, science, or social 
economy, on the basis of utility and self- 
interest ; but we do wish to see all these 
elevated into the category of religion, 
infused with larger motives, ensouled 
with a more emphatic significance, the 
right observance of their laws and rules 
considered as a part of our duty and ser- 
vice to God, and not merely contingent 
regulations to be indifferently observed or 
not, at the option of an arbitrary human 
convenience. We do wish to see our 
workmen and merchants, our professional 
men and statesmen, bring some other 
than merely human and trading consid- 
erations to the fulfilment of their several 
duties and vocations. We do wish 
to see responsibilities of a higher sort 
acknowledged than those which find a 
name in the legislative decalogue ; and, 
towards this end, we would have all these 
recognized as a part of our Christian 
religion from which modern laxness or 
self-interest has so long and so wrong- 
fully separated them. 

Having thus cursorily glanced at some 
of the requirements of the modern pulpit, 
necessary to place it on a more influen- 
tial footing, we will now apply ourselves 
to a short inquiry into the reasons for its 
inefficiency, and if there be any other 
means more than those already suggested 
of restoring to it something of its former 
power and efficacy. 

The main causes of its present inop- 
erative condition may be of two kinds: 
one, the inadequacy of the education 
preparatory for the pulpit, and the other, 
an imperfect recognition of the require- 
ments of the pastoral office. We think 
we have already sufficiently clearly indi- 
cated its narrowness and exclusiveness, 
and the more expansive and extended 


footing on which it is desirable to place | 


itin regard to the sphere of its range 
and the scope of its teaching. 


By the term education, we do not re-| 


fer to the requirement of academic 
knowledge, the training of the intellect 
and information of the understanding — 
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ture it has no bigotry, no intolerance, no 
hardness, no dogmatism. Its tenderness 
rises above every other quality; it loves 
without reserve — without recognition of 
creed or party. It only denounces the 
hypocrite and the irreclaimable. If this 
loving sympathy forms the essence of 
Christianity as promulgated by Christ 
Himself, it is obvious that without it 
nothing is to be done — nothing attained. 
It implies an absolute disregard of self 
and personal interests, whenever these 
stand in the way of the interests and 
welfare of others, or the general good. 
It implies a sincerity of soul which looks 
honestly and unreservedly to the bottom 
of its own nature with the most search- 
ing scrutiny, in order that by the attain- 
ment of a knowledge of itself it may gain 
the knowledge of others as the basis and 
groundwork of its ministry. Beneath all 
the affectations of vanity and wayward- 
ness of folly, the cares of riches, the 
pride of office and position, the noise and 
bluster of ambition and the dissipations 
of vice, there is always the underlying 
humanity, the embryo of something bet- 
ter a to be touched into life, the 
witness of truth and justice and purity 
planted by God in every human soul. 
We are all brothers in affliction and in 
our common necessities. It only needs 
the invasion of a foreign enemy to bring 
all classes together in the closest sym- 
pathy. Such anenemyis sin; the wrong 
and folly which are calling upon us every- 
where to redress them whilst we are still 
standing upon our narrow individuality 
as if they were matters in which we have 
no incumbent interest or united concern. 
The precious opportunities of the pulpit 
are lost in its virtual fusion with the com- 
monplace social elements of the time — 
making no independent stand of its own 
to distinguish it from that by which it is 
surrounded. It is occupied about the 
transient and ephemeral accident instead 
of the immutable and eternal essence. It 
perceives no nobler destiny before it 
than the delivery week by week of a con- 
ventional discourse, so far removed from 
our interest and sympathy as to leave us 


we will suppose these already accom-) exactly where it finds us, with only the 
plished as far as scholastic discipline!added tedium of a wearisome space 


oes — but to the wider education of 
ife and feeling, which is the result of 
deep reflection upon human experience, 
and profound inquiry into the sympathet- 
ic and emotional phenomena of our na- 
ture. The supereminent characteristic 
of Christianity is its warm human sym- 
pathy. Inits primary and essential na- 





passed in the attitude of listening. 

The other and more intrinsically per- 
sonal condition necessary for the ef- 
ficient discharge of the duties of the pul- 
pit is a freedom from petty ambitions and 
jealousies, social and ecclesiastical. The 
worthy representative of the pulpit must 
be free from those vulgar aims and cares 
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which absorb and distract so large a pro- 
portion of the lay world. He must be able 
to see place, riches, honour, and distinc- 
tion pass by him without compunction 
and without regret. Anything like 
worldly ambition is perfectly incongru- 
ous with the right fulfilment of the min- 
isterial duty. Some predilection or pre- 
disposition for the sacred office, previous 
to its assumption, has been thought in- 
dispensable at all times, and amongst all 
religious communities. This should un- 
doubtedly exclude every trace of personal 
ambition based on the desire for self-ag- 
grandisement. All the objects of the 
dedicated teacher of religion should be 
centred in one, that of elevating his fel- 
low-mortals into the region of the divine, 
showing mankind its proper destiny in 
the attainment and fulfilment of the 
Christian life. He who cannot fix his 
motive here should shun the responsi- 
bilities of the sacred office, for he will 
assuredly not be able to fulfil them 
worthily. 

For this purpose it is necessary that 
the worthy occupant of the pulpit should 
raise himself as much as possibile above 
the disturbances of the lower life by all 
the helps which his religion, united with 
philosophical study and reflection, can 
supply. He will consider that all the 
restlessness, ignoble competition and con- 
tention which he sees around him, are 
but the fashion of the time which future 
and better directed generations may see 
reason to correct ; that the proper value 
of riches and honour lies in contentment, 
in the realization of a world of happiness 
of which their meagre proportions, with 
their uncertain and unsatisfactory posses- 
sion, are but the false shows and cheating 
semblances; that the highest, noblest, 
and purest enjoyments of life are cheap 
and common to all; that the abuses of 
the age result, in a great measure, from 
an imperfect, shortsighted, or mischiev- 
ous education, which it must be his ob- 
ject to correct and reform. Above all, 
he may be assured of the value and im- 
portance of his mission. Labour in the 
right direction will be amply repaid to 
him in its fruits; and if he sow with 
much and laboriéus devotion, although it 
may be with great misgiving and in un- 
certainty of heart, he will assuredly re- 
turn in the end bearing his sheaves with 
him, crowned with the accomplishment 
of a lofty destiny, and pleased in the 
pleasure of his Master’s eye. 

It is scarcely necessary to say here, 
that all preaching which is not embodied 
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in the life of the preacher must be prac- 
tically useless coh thrown away. It ma 
influence to religious emotion ; it may lull 
into self-contentment and self-satisfac- 
tion; it may produce some maudlin senti- 
ment usurping a religious title: it can 
never infuse that vigorous and robust 
growth into the Divine life and energy 
which is the fortress of truth and only 
proper ground of genuine religion. In 
this respect it is impossibie there should 
be any concealment. Individuality will 
make itself felt. Personal insincerity and 
untruthfulness will be accurately meas- 
ured in their results, however little they 
may be apparent in themselves. 


In the desire to deal with the circum- 
stances of the modern pulpit as complete- 
ly and justly as possible, we do not wish 
to pass over some of the natural obsta- 
cles which in some degree prevent it 
from attaining its right and normal posi- 
tion and which imperil the usefulness of 
its legitimate function. We must, how- 
ever, be free to confess that, in bringing 
forward these, it is more with the object 
of treating the subject fairly, than for an 
very definiie practical suggestions which 
we can make towards surmounting them. 
One is the difficulty of establishing and 
maintaining a probationary standard for 
appointments to the ministerial office ; 
for neither is it the most learned man, nor 
the deepest thinker, nor the most earnest, 
nor the most gifted in the:quality of speech, 
nor the most devout, nor the warmest, ten- 
derest, and most disinterested in char- 
acter or disposition who is necessarily 
fitted above all others for the ministry ; 
but rather one who has the happiest union 
or combination of all these. They are all 
more or less necessary, so that a perfect 
fulfilment of the office of the pulpit could 
not place its standard of appointment 
upon any one of them alone. In the im- 
perfection of human institutions perhaps 
the one adopted in the Church of Eng- 
land is as good as any other: a fair 
amount of learning, a special sense of 
fitness for the duty, the feeling of a sol- 
emn Call to its office, anda life accredited 
socially blameless. That it must prove 
ineffectual over and over again (as must 
every other) in an exact discrimination of 
those precisely adapted to the ministry, 
is an accident for which it is not wholly . 
responsible, and one which could hardly 
be obviated. In the test of competency, 
it is compelled to depend in a great meas- 
ure on those who present themselves; 
for abuses, after all, must chiefly lie in 
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their hands to correct. A full knowledge 
of the requirements for the sacred office 
should be definitely recognized and en- 
forced. Under a broad interpretation of 
its function, the test of the Church of 
England, as clearly laid down in its 
offices, if carried out strictly and faith- 
fully, is as likely to be successful on the 
whole as any other. 

Another obstacle to good and legiti- 
mate preaching is the number of sermons 
usually required from each individual. 

The least number of sermons gener- 
ally demanded from each occupier of the 
pulpit is one a week— fifty-two in the 
course of the year, varying in length ac- 
cording to the habit of different pulpits : 
— enough, in the present state of 
things, to draw out all the freshness and 
a great deal of the force of. the average 
preacher. Generally, however,.itis much 
more than this ; two sermons, and even 
three, a week not limiting the numberin 
every instance. This is an allowed diffi- 
culty —a task so great as to make its 
execution a marvel in the confined range 
of the pulpit of the day, with its conven- 
tional paucity of views and scantiness of 
aspects for consideration. If such alas 
bour can ever be accomplished with *! 
isfactory result, we believe the sdgvés- 
tions we have been making’$gg an.en- 
larged appliance of the functfQ® “@f the 
pulpit will do more towards makifig it 
possible than any other means or plan. 
Where sermons have to be so numerous 
as seriously to endanger their usefulness, 
they might be very reasonably curtailed 
in length. A short exposition, strongly 
felt and well studied, or a few opportune- 
ly-chosen words, might have all the use- 
fulness and efficacy of a longer treatment 
and more elaborately constructed dis- 
course, A sermon is not to be considered 
in thé light of aliterary exercise. It need 
not be always original in its theme. It is 
sufficient if the preacher make it his own 
by the sincere and earnest energy neces- 
sary to enforce it. An enlarged freedom 
of discourse, a mind filled with the impor- 
tance and value of its office, and a clear 
impression of the requirements of the 
occasion, will do much to render the la- 
bour of preaching a comparatively light 
one, by the interest which they are 
sure to throw into the subject of the ser- 
mon. What the preacher often wants is 
more interest, not less work. A preacher 
absorbed in his topic, and capable of re- 
taining the attention and interest of his 
listeners, rarely suffers the fatigue of col- 
lapsed energies; whilst to the “ pulpit 
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drone,” the least effort must be a fati- 
guing and oppressive burden. 


We have thus set before the reader, as 
candidly and fairly as possible, the pres- 
ent condition of the English pulpit; we 
have dwelt upon the mistakes or ineffi- 
ciency of our present form of preaching 
in its most general phase, and made sug- 
gestions for extending its power and in- 
fluence ; we have taken into considera- 
tion some of the natural difficulties to be 
overcome in order to fill our pulpits 
worthily : we will now close these obser- 
vations with a few hints towards a right, 
useful, and pertinent mode of preaching. 
We do this with some degree of diffi- 
dence, first, because they must necessarily 
be incomplete ; and, secondly, because it 
must be infinitely difficult to lay down 
rules of general application where almost 
everything depends upon individual mode 
of view, and the specific force given to 
the discourse by personal sentiment and 
enthusiasm. 

In the first place, dialectics should be 
abandoned, or almost abandoned in our 
pulpits. We do not want long disquisi- 
tions to prove to us that the grounds of 
our faith are true ones, or that the Chris- 
tiamlife is a good thing. These may fitly 
find aface in the literature of the day 
which circulates everywhere. We go to 
church to exercise our faith and to realize 
what the Christian life actually is, to re- 
ceive the profit and enjoyment of a com- 
mon worship and faith in the same Al- 
mighty Being, to acknowledge our union 
under the same Divine Head, to feel the 
influence of a dependence upon and liv- 
ing in the membership of Him whom we 
acknowledge as the Redeemer of our race, 
and to share those spiritual supports, 
privileges, and strengthenings flowing 
from a communion with Him in whom 
dwells the fountain of light and purity. 
What an impossible task useful teaching 
would be if every error had to be up- 
rooted before truth could be propagated ! 
And yet there is no reason if one kind of 
error must be overcome in order to in- 
culcate and attain what is right that all 
forms of it should not have to be treated 
in the same manner. Instead of spend- 
ing much time in refuting error real or 
supposed, let the pulpit confine itself 
more particularly to the exposition of 
sound and earnest practical Christian 
truth, which will prove a much more per- 
fect weapon than any argumentative dis- 
course directly addressed against it. 

In the same manner, it is not by a spe- 
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cial substantiation of the Church as an 
institution and organization that its effi-! 
cacy is maintained. It is by the pene-! 
trative and disinterested preaching of, 
those sentiments and doctrines which) 
form the essence of Christianity of which ! 
it is the means and vehicle that it is to) 
be held together and obtain a prevailing | 
influence over society. This is the only 
way to give root and permanency to a 
church, as it is to make it effectually use- 
ful, since these never change. As long 
as time lasts, as men progress and pass 
from one phase of thought and aspect to 
another — mutations which must be con- 
tinually taking place in an advancing so- 
ciety —the forms and modes of religion 
will be liable to modification. But, as 
has been already said, the stable and cen- 
tral elements of religion will be always 
the same, for they are based on the pri- 
mary foundations of our moral life and 
nature. Let these therefore be taught, 
preached, and insisted upon by those who 
would wish to render their Church impreg- 
nable. The points we have already laid 
down in the course of our inquiry are 
without controversy. Nobody would de- 
ny that they should be insisted upon 
more or less prominently in every pulpit 
professing to be the interpreter of Chris- 
tian doctrine and the advocate and apolo- 
gist of the Christian life. A Church 
which practically embodied in its mem- 
bers these and all other qualities neces- 
sary to the Christian life would need no 
propping from the side of controversy and 
speculation. It would be impregnable 
from without, for it would be possessed 
of the end and object of all religious 
creeds and doctrines. No largest meas- 
ure of questioning could move or stir it a 
hair’s-breadth from its rocky foundations. 
It would need no arguments to strengthen 
or substantiate it. Its beliefs would be 
the symbol and development of its life ; 
they would be the natural induction from 
its faith and practice, growing out of the 
soul from its inner vitality, not forced 
upon it from the outside. 

Let the preacher recollect that whilst | 
in the pulpit he is in communication with | 
the actual facts of life, and not with a 
merely philosophic dream or theory of, 
them ; that he is called upon to confront 
the cruelty of nature and the scorn of! 
time, the vanity and turbulence of youth | 
and the obduracy of unregenerate years, 
the half-formed sin and the lukewarm re- 
pentance, the sharp pain of regret and 
the rankling sting of unkindness, the | 
weariness of hope deferred and a joyless 
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life, the sickness of a present sorrow and 
the bitterness of a new bereavement, the 
consuming fires of unbridled passion and 
the too weighty burden of many cares 
which crushes the soul down to. the 
ground, and there is none to help or raise 
it up again. Let him recollect that he 
talks to the fathers of thankless children, 
to the struggling artisan or tradesman, to 
the young man about to enter life or who 
has just begun it, to the poor sempstress 
with her sorely tried powers, and the 
young gentlewoman who seeks some clue 
to her destiny in the best mode of dis- 
tributing her energies and employing her 
time, to the widow and the fatherless, to 
the prosperous and wealthy, with their 
dangers and responsibilities. All these 
varying circumstances of life, and man 
others, which are found in every churc 
and in every congregation, should be dis- 
tinctively recognized and admonished 
with an earnest, fervent, and loving 
thoughtfulness. It is not enough that 
they should be grouped under one head- 
ing, and addressed without any special 
meaning or intention. The proper func- 
tion of the pulpit and its worthy fulfil- 
ment implies something more than this. 
It should seek its proper field in the 
common experiences of life, its business, 
sufferings, and pleasure, not in the emo- 
tional transports of a vague and purpose- 
less enthusiasm, which has no reference 
to anything beyond itself, its circle, and 
its Church; which leaves every-day vir- 
tues and simple offices of good for tran- 
scendental sentiments sought for their 
own sakes, whose effects die with them- 
selves. 

To fulfil the duty of the pulpit usefull 
and satisfactorily some intelligent knowl- 
edge should be acquired, not only of the 
present position of science physical and 
moral in its general bearings and direc- 
tion, but also of the precise foundations 
for its creeds, theories, and beliefs on its 
own ground and from its own points of 
view. If the missions of the pulpit and 
of science are ever to be in concord, it is 
by such means alone that they can be 
united. It is absolutely necessary that 
the preacher should know exactly the 
relative position which his function occu- 
pies in regard to the scientific condition 
and circumstances of the time, if it be 
only to enable him to avoid collision with _ 
the progressive aspects of science by the 
fearless confidence in its issues which 


| this knowledge will be sure to give him. 


He will never forget that the object of 
his desire is conclusive truth, under what- 
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ever form and in whatever manner pre- 
sented, but that whilst decision is im- 
pending he can well afford to leave the 
extraneous for that which is intrinsic to 
his mission. A legal advocate in bring- 
ing his case before the adjudicator of the 
laws, thinks it necessary to make himself 
acquainted with the full basis upon which 
it stands; the statesman, also, in submit- 
ting a measure to the Legislature of his 
country, masters his position so well that 
he not only knows clearly beforehand all 
that he wishes to urge in its favour, but 
he has also calculated the full force and 
weight of every objection which may be 
raised against it. He does not permit 
himself to be surprised or to ignore any- 
thing; well assured that if he does so, 
his neglect will recoil upon him so 
strongly from without as to endanger the 
measure he wishes to carry. In the pul- 
pit it is just the contrary. The reckless 
statements made upon subjects inade- 
quately investigated or not at all, the wa 
in which established truths and well- 
authenticated facts are either contra- 
dicted or disregarded, the utter disre- 
spect for all the ways of induction and 
the experimental labours of the time, and 
the presumption on the impossibility of 
remonstrance or reply, must not only 
weaken its power, but, if persisted in, 
cannot fail ultimately to bring it into ab- 
solute indifference and contempt. 

Let the preacher ask himself candidly 
what is the proper end and object of 
preaching. Is it to bolster up untenable 
dogmas, to further personal interest, to 
amuse a vacant hour with time-honoured 
platitudes? Is it to be the petted idol of 
a foolish and superficial people, to tickle 
the ears of worldlings, and gloze over the 
follies and wickedness which it is too 
timid, too weak, or too indifferent to de- 
nounce? Is it to exercise the pedantic 
acumen of the schoolman, to air the 
logical motives of the academic, or to 
display the rhetorical ability of the ora- 
tor? Is it to fill the mind of the enthu- 
siastic with fruitless emotion, or to min- 
ister to the self-confidence of the decryer 
of the creeds of others? Is it for these 
that our churches are built and our 
preachers ordained; that society in re- 
gard to religious progress may stand still, 
and sit and listen, and come and go, with- 
out being really touched or permanently 
influenced by them in any of the practi- 
cal relationships of life ? 

Such questions can only receive one 
answer. Here our inquiry must termi- 
nate. 


We do not pretend to have pre- 
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scribed all that is necessary for the re- 
suscitation of our pulpits; but we be- 
lieve we have indicated enough to show 
in what way they may advantageously be 
remodelled. Let us have the pulpit of 
our churches reanimated by the soul of a 
living interest, and its sound may yet go 
like a trumpet-call through the land, and 
rally the disrupted forces of holy living 
and righteous dealing, breathing over 
England a breath of Divine spiritualism 
which shall infuse temperance in living, 
moderation in affairs, and teach us that 
there is yet a Power above the ruling dis- 
orders of the age which, if rightly in- 
voked, may answer the perplexities of 
doubt, relieve the burden of sorrow, con- 
trol the violence of passion, and allay the 
restless fevers of avarice and ambition in 
the cool recesses ofa soul informed by 
the Divine Will living in the highest laws 
of our nature and being, recalling that 
substantial faith in our religion which 
can alone unite us to the purposes of the 
Creator in the furtherance of the true 
progress and elevation both of the indi- 
vidual and the species. 


From Good Cheer. 
ROBERT HOLT’S ILLUSION, 


I, 


A Goop scene for an artist to come 
upon. A distance of blue sea, blue, chang- 
ing into dark, stormy-looking purple near 
the horizon; dotted with ships and her- 
ring-boats, white sails and red ones. All 
along the north-east wild dark clouds 
flying; overhead white clouds shining 
and glittering. Fitful gleamings of sun- 
light on the white-washed, red-roofed 
cottages that cling to the sides of the 
rocks like so many _ swallows’ nests. 
Dark, stern-looking cliffs with bold ir- 
regular outlines on the right and on the 
left; huge fragments of black rock stand- 
ing high out of the white angry little 
waves. A wide sandy beach stretching 
right across the bay, and in the middle of 
the beach, just in front of the little town- 
let, half-a-dozen bright, busy, picturesque 
groups of fisher-folk. 

Above the beach there is a long wood- 
en quay, with smooth green fringes that 
wave gracefully when the tide rises ; and 
there is a broken railing on the sea-board, 
and some red capstans, and beyond the 
capstans three or four boats that are be- 
ing repainted. Blue stripes and white, red 
stripes and black, green stripes and yel- 
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n alter walks away, perplexed an 
| _ And Walter walks away, perplexed and 


low gleam in the morning sun. There 
are women mending nets at cottage 
doors ; girls with serge petticoats and red 
handkerchiefs bringing up fish from the 
boats on the beach, spreading it out in 
rows on the quay. And there are men 
in blue guernseys and bright-coloured 
aor te eg cag men gh eet 
cloth and bright black leggings, buyin 
fish. There : fish in the enn beanie 
fish in the straw-covered baskets, fish in 
the donkey-cirts on the way to the sta- 
tion, fish everywhere. The very atmos- 
phere is fish-laden. 

Of the figures in the scene that of 
Robert Holt, fish-buyer, is one of the 
most striking. He is a tall, well-built 
man of forty years, dark, stern, keen, and 
powerful. His black crisp-looking curls 
are cut as closely as possible, his thick, 
somewhat ragged moustache lends fierce- 
ness to a face that had hardly needed it; 
there is a fierce, halftangry look in his 
eyes, and on his forehead two or three 
horizontal lines are deepening. Clearly 
not what the world calls an amiable man. 

At the present moment the open quay 
is his office, his desk the top of a herring- 
cask, yet he is doing what the bystand- 
ers consider a good stroke of business. 
Very quietly he goes about his work, 
speaking very seldom, very briefly. He 
jots down names and figures rapidly in a 
much-worn pocket-book, makes bargains 
and gives orders in a low decided voice ; 
attends to everything himself, has an eye 
everywhere, and is obeyed by everybody. 
Only one man seems determined to risk 
his displeasure, and this man is in love. 

“ You see I wanted to go away by the 
three-o’clock train,” he says in a suppli- 
cating tone. He is a young man, a boat- 
builder from Scarborough, very hand- 
some, very well-to-do in the world, and 
very much attached to Lucy Holt, the 
fish-buyer’s sister. 

“You can go by any train that suits 
ou,” Robert Holt replies, without look- 
ing up from the herring-cask, 

“Well, but you know what I mean, 
Surely you can give a simple answer to a 
simple question,” Walter Claydon says, 
with a little irritation. “You were down 
at the north yesterday, you know, or I 
might have seen you last night, and then I 
shouldn’t have had to trouble you to-day 
when you’re busy.” 

“Busy!” Robert Holt exclaims, 
drawing himself up for a moment, and 
glancing out sharply from under dark 
overhanging brows. “Claydon, you're 


the biggest fool under the sun.” 
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‘discomfited; and for another hour 
| Holt is absorbed in the business of the 
| fish-quay. Then he turns homeward, up 
the cliff, by breezy, barren, cliff-top lanes, 
to an old red-brick house with green 
window-shutters, and beds of wallflower 
and London-pride. His thoughts as he 
strides along are not altogether pleasant 
thoughts. Lucy is dearer to him than 
she knows, and she has been his house- 
keeper this five years, ever since she was 
sixteen, and parting with her is not such 
a light matter as Claydon seems to think. 

Arriving at home he finds, a little per- 
haps to his surprise, Walter Claydon 
there, and Walter remains to dinner, and 
the dinner is good; for diplomatic rea- 
sons, Lucy has taken pains with the din- 
ner. She has dressed herself with care 
too, and she smiles, and chatters a good 
deal of what Robert considers nonsense. 
But insensibly the two men begin to feel 
less unsympathetic toward each other, 
the discords glide into unison, and ami- 
cable arrangements are made some time 
before the three-o’clock train leaves 
Hanthorpe. . . . The wedding is to take 
place in August. 

The whole afternoon Robert Holt re- 
mains indoors, writing business letters. 
After tea he makes some little change in 
his dress, and goes out, leaving Lucy to 
entertain two or three expectant brides- 
maids. 

He has a long walk, five miles or so, 
by lanes with green, daisy-studded hedge- 
rows, by narrow field paths, by moorland 
ways brown and barren and _ stony. 
Presently, by a turfy track leading down 
from the moor he comes to a kind of ra- 
vine. A noisy sienna-coloured beck runs 
over the stones that lie at the bottom of 
it, rugged scaurs, grey and yellow and 
red, rise up on either hand, stunted trees 
and whin-bushes fringe the top, a few 
hazel-trees grow near the water, there is 
abundant bracken ; and here and there a 
purple foxglove, here and there a patch 
of spreading coltsfoot. 

At the top of the ravine — Stonebeck 
Gill by name — there is a waterfall. The 
white foam dashes over a dark bold rock, 
falls into a seething pool, surrounded by 
huge moss-tinted boulders. There is 
the ruin of a water-mill on the right, 
roofless, doorless, windowless. The 
useless water drips from the useless 
wheel, harts’-tongue waves from the 
crannies in the wall, from the fissures in 
the rock at the side; the scene is dark- 
ened by a spreading beech-tree. 
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On the left of the fall a thatched cot-!have readin the signs of repression on 


tage stands, not yet. quite a ruin. It is 
built of rough stones, rounded and tinted 
with time. There is a rude stone seat at 
the door, a few well-worn flints for pave- 
ment, and from out between the flints a 
pink rose-tree rises, hiding window and 
lintel and overhanging roof. 

Thirty years ago, this was the miller’s 
cottage. His widow, Hagar Shepherd, 
lives in it still ; a woman of - seventy 
years, blind, partially deaf, and of sadly 
failing memory. There is still some- 
thing noble about her face. She has 
been a woman neither small-minded nor 
low-minded. She may have been stern, 
perhaps, but not to pitilessness. 

She looks placid now, asleep in her 
chair. Her high-crowned cap has a frill- 
ing of white net for border, a broad black 
ribbon is passed round her head and under 
her chin; and a small cream-coloured 
spun-silk shawl, last relic of better days, 
is folded neatly over her coarse black 
dress. 

It is a low room, the brown rafters are 
bare, there is only one tiny stone-mul- 
lioned window; but there is an air of 
something very like refinement, lying 
chiefly perhaps in the absence of vulgar- 
ity. There are no coloured prints, no 
twopenny ornaments, such as may com- 
monly be found in cottages of this kind; 


nothing here save a few plants in the 
window, a few roses and some heather in 
an ancient sugar-basin, and about a 
dozen books on a shelf. 

By the small window Hester Shepherd, 
Hagar’s daughter, is sitting at work, plain 


needle-work, exquisite to see. Twelve, 
sometimes fourteen hours a day, Hester 
sits there, as her mother used to sit in 
her early widowhood. 

I do not know that any one ever said 
that Hester Shepherd was beautiful, but 
there are many kinds of beauty, and it is 
not given to every one to perceive certain 
of the higher kinds. 

Writing of her, I. cannot give a list of 
physical perfections, she had but one, a 
profusion of thick, smooth golden hair. 
Quite heavy, the thick yellow coils 
looked, though they were wound round a 
head by no means small for a woman. 
She was altogether somewhat massive, 
rather tall, full in figure, and possessed of 
a certain easy grace of manner and move- 
ment not common. Nothing about her 
was commonplace. The merest stranger 
passing in the street, if he had a soul, 
knew that another soul spoke to his as he 
passed, Avstrong soul too, as he might 





her face —repressed suffering, repressed 


ambition. He might have said, as so 
‘many did, not beautiful, but he might 


have recognized the possibility of beauty, 
this mainly in the large soft grey eyes, 
soft as arule, but not without capability 
of fire and passion in them. 

Possibility of beauty had circumstances 
permitted, but no such permission had 
ever been given. First had been alife of 
thirst, intense painful thirst for knowl- 
edge, and no fountain, cups of water now 
and then instead. Thirst, too, for refine- 
ments of life, a wild thrill at the sound of 
music, at the sight of a picture in a sta- 
tioner’s shop; a sense of baffled expres- 
sions, of capabilities trodden down, of 
disappointment everywhere, in everything. 

Then, at twenty-three, began a second 
life, with light in it and something of 
peace, or at least striving after peace, 
with consciousness where it was to be 
had. There was little sense of attain- 
ment, of any height reached, but always 
fidelity to the notion that heights were 
to be gained by due struggle, always 
a consciousness that life without effort 
and aspiration could be no life at all. 

At thirty, an element altogether new 
had been infused into her life. This was 
three years ago, but the new element was 
new still, adding a fulness of fresh hap- 
piness daily, an ever-widening, ever- 
deepening happiness. ... Yet still the 
old lives were in her face. They had left 
lines there; and a certain look of sad- 
ness, visible most plainly when her face 
was in repose. 

It is only partially visible now. There 
is a look about her lips as if a very little 
would move them to a smile, and her 
eyes have a soft gladness in them. The 
sound of Robert Holt’s footstep on the 
rough pathway deepens the gladness, and 
brings a warm crimson flush to her face. 

It is not a lover-like meeting. Hester 
rises from her chair, work in hand, and 
with a quiet graceful bow, says, ‘“ Good 
evening.” Ina gruff voice, Robert Holt 
says, ‘Good evening,” too, accompany- 
ing the words with a stiff little nod, and 
seating himself at a tolerable distance 
from Hester. 

Robert Holt is not, as a rule, a man 
given to much speaking, but this evening 
he seems to be even less inclined for 
conversation than usual. Hagar Shep- 
herd sleeps in her chair, awaking now 
and then to utter a few incoherent sen- 
tences ; while’ Hester re-arranges her 
cushions, or offers hera draught of the 
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herb-tea that simmers on the hob. Then 
she falls asleep again, and Hester goes 
back to her sewing. The old clock ticks 
in the corner, the rose-sprays sweep over 
the window-pane, the silence is very audi- 
ble. 

Yet Hester’s face is decidedly a happy 
one —earnestly and intensely happy. 
She knows this man all through; can 
sound chords and evoke tones in him as 
no other human being can do. If it suits 
him best to sit silent and moody, let him 
so sit. The tenderness of aman — 


Cold and shy 
And absent . . . tender when he thinks of it, 


is a kind of tenderness not at all unsuit- 
ed to a woman like Hester Shepherd. 

Presently the cause of this silence 
appears. In a few brief words he tells 
Hester of the change that had been de- 
cided upon. Not pleasant words. Lucy’s 
marriage is not in any way a pleasing 
thing to him; but putting Lucy out of the 
question, he is by no means sorry that 
time for change has come. 

For over two years Robert Holt had 
been endeavouring to persuade Hes- 
ter Shepherd to become his wife. Her 
life of loneliness, of ceaseless monotonous 
toil, had been a burden to him from the 
beginning. But no effort on his part to 
induce her to renounce it had hitherto 
been successful. He had spoken of it as 
a matter of course that Hester’s mother 
should share Hester’s home ; he had held 
out as so many inducements the increased 
comforts that she would be able to pro- 
cure for the old woman; and he had re- 
minded Hester again and again of the 
fact that their own two lives were passing 
on; but nothing had shaken her resolu- 
tion. 

“TI would come if you were in actual 
need of me,” she had said ; “ but as it is, I 
would rather not disturb my mother. She 
has begged me more than once to prom- 
ise that I would never take her away from 
the old home; but though I have not 
given my word, I will carry out her wish, 
if it is possible so to do.” 

And this evening she urges the same 
plea again, firmly, yet gently, and with 
very tender looks at the aged face that 
is so grand, and yet so wan and 
withered, so evidently the face of one 
who is nearing the Silent Land. Robert 
Holt only half comprehends, and her 
resistance irritates him. 

“It’s my belief that you are doing 
nothing but trifle with me,” he says, 
fiercely. 
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There is something in Robert Holt’s 
anger that has strange effect upon Hes- 
ter, something that amuses and excites 
her, rouses her quite out of the pen- 
sive mood that has become second nature 
to her. A curious light comes into her 
eyes, and her lips part with a smile alto- 
gether indefinable. 

“If I were,” she says, looking up mis- 
chievously, “I shouldn’t be the first 
woman mk has trifled with a man.” 

A look very difficult to describe comes 
over Robert Holt’s face; but he has him- 
self well under control, and he hesitates. 
The fire dies out of his dark eyes pres- 
ently, and he says — 

“No, you wouldn’t. But you would be 
the first woman who has trifled with me 
—and the last.” 

The temptation to lead him a little 
further into this mood is strong; but 
Hester resists it; and looking up from 
her work again, with quiet, earnest eyes, 
she asks gently, gravely — 

“Do you real y think me capable of 
anything so base ?” 

And Robert Holt’s answer is generous 
and honest. 

“ No, not for a moment. I shouldn’t 
be here if I did. You must forgive the 
word, Hester, and forget it.” 

Hester smiles,—a forgiving, under- 
standing smile ; and Robert Holt draws 
his chair a little nearer to her side. 

“ You must give me a promise before I 
go,” he says tenderly, and very earnestly. 
“I don’t like vague ideas of the future.” 

Hester looks up, looks long and intent- 
ly, with a little reproof in her eyes. 

“It seems to me that the future ought 
never to be any other than vague,” she 
says softly. “I believe one reason why 
we take troubles so hardly is that they 
interfere with our self-laid plans.” 

“That is good as a general maxim; 
but I want you to come down to matter- 
of-fact for awhile, if you will.” 

“Certainly —thefi we must keep to 
the present, which is the only matter-of- 
fact.” 

The words seem a little perverse, but 
there was nothing of perversity in 
Hester’s manner of saying them. Her 
utterance, peculiarly sweet by nature, had 
grown to a new and more graceful sweet- 
ness through the things she had suffered. 
It was but rarely that any word of hers 
jarred upon the ear. There is nothing 
jarring about either word or manner this 
evening. She is happy —so happy that 
to look out to any happiness to be added 
in the future seems half asin. Yet she 
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does so look out. A time is set. The 


distant scene is brought near, talked over, 
arranged satisfactorily down to the mi- 
nutest detail— Hester Shepherd is to 
become Robert Holt’s wife about a month 
after Lucy’s marriage to Walter Claydon. 


“You are happy, Hester?” Robert 
asks. They stand together in the twi- 
light out upon the moor. The purple 
heather stretches far and wide on either 
hand, the huge grey boulders rise up like 
distant mountains against the sky, the 
beck in the hollow ripples along, the 
sound of the waterfall comes a little sub- 
dued, the smoke from the cottage chim- 
ney rises against the dark foliage of the 
beech-tree. “ You are happy, Hester?” 

And Hester’s answer is another ques- 
tion. 

* Do you know what it is to be afraid 
of happiness —to tremble when you see 
it coming to you?” 

“ No, I’m thankful to say I don’t ; but 
I know what youmean. That feeling will 
soon pass away. Think of the hundreds, 
nay, thousands, of happy wives there are 
in the world. Why shouldn’t you be one 
of them? You will be one of them if I 
can make your happiness. You don’t 
doubt that?” 

“No, not fora moment. I have never 
yet had a doubt of ycu, but I have a good 
many of myself ; and it seems to me, with 
goo reason, if I look sback. I have 
ailed so often and so terribly, and lately 
I think I have been sitting down with 
failure — content, acquiescent.” 

“T don’t understand you. Where is 
there another woman who would have 
done as you have done, who would have 
lived voluntarily, uncomplainingly, a life 
that has been one long sacrifice? Fail- 
ure! In what have you failed? Cer- 
tainly not in doing the work that above 
all others was given you to do.” 

“That is the surface view. Duty to 
others is not the whole duty of man, nor 
the highest. It is only now and then 
that I catch even a glimpse of what life 
might be, and would be but for the dark- 
ness and the feebleness that are mine. 
Suddenly, at the last, it will be no more 
a glimpse, but a full view of what might 
have been, Don’t you think I shall have 
to veil my face from the sight ? ” 

“ Which of us will not?” Robert Holt 
said, looking thoughtfully, half-sadly, over 
the barren moor, and feeling as if Hester 
Shepherd had discovered for him the 
fact that he too had a soul. “ Which of 
us will not?... But—and here is 
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enough for a sorrow, if one were wanted 
—I think that people who have ideal 
lives must know that they can never 
attain to them in this world.” 

“They learn to know it after much 
strife ; but they also learn to know that 
the strife must never cease.” 

A tender parting, —a graceful figure 
gliding down a rough pathway to a cot- 
tage door, a tall, stern-looking man strid- 
ing over stones and heather and patches 
of stunted grass. 

“ After much strife— strife that must 
never cease,” this man says to himself. 
“ How will it fare with those who have 
never begun to strive, who have no idea 
of striving for anything but daily bread, 
and after that an abundance of butter?” 
He is sad and subdued for a time, but 
presently he puts the subduing thought 
away, and yields to the thought of Hester. 
She has a strange, peculiar grace of man- 
ner and character, a strange nobility of 
nature. He feels that she has a power to 
raise him to a “higher, a more ethereal 
level,” that no other human being has 
ever had, nor ever will have. 

As the days went on, Robert Holt’s 
reverence for Hester Shepherd went 
deeper. It seemed to him that the time 
spent at Stonebeck Mill could not be 
reckoned as time belonging to his com- 
mon life. And that common life of his 
was unfortunately very common. He 
had little capacity for seeing in human 
nature any side but the side that was 
daily turned toward him —the sordid, 
paltry, money-making side. It was a life, 
too, brightened by few pleasures. Stern 
and hard to the world, the world was 
stern and hard to him. He cared little 
for books, less for friends —if indeed he 
could be said to have any friends. In 
days gone by it had been a matter of 
pride to him that his estimate of hu- 
manity was low, his aversion to asso- 
ciate with it on any terms but the most 
business-like, strong. But it has been 
said by a deep thinker of our own day 
that “the most lost cynic will get a new 
heart by learning thoroughly to believe 
in the virtue of ove man.” Robert Holt 
had learnt thoroughly to believe in the 
virtue of one woman, which, according to 
the views of certain philosophers, might 
argue even stronger ground for change of 
opinion. 


II. 


Lucy Ho.t’s wedding was considered 
quite a brilliant affair. There were four 
bridesmaids in blue and white, three car- 
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riages, white satin favours. Guns were 
fired, flags displayed ; the one street and 
the fish-quay were all but deserted; the 
a of Northscaur Bay was assem- 
led in the old churchyard. The pew- 
opener had anticipated this assembling, 
and, to the intense disappointment of 
certain curious people who were minded 
to witness the ceremony from without, 
this office-bearer had white-washed the 
chancel window inside. 

It was sorely against his will that 
Robert Holt had been persuaded to give 
Lucy away. He had previously an- 
nounced his intention of going to Scot- 
land on business that would require his 
presence the whole week ; but Lucy’s en- 
treaties had been made with tears, and 
Robert was not tear-proof. His con- 


sent would not perhaps have been given 
so reluctantly could Hester have been 
present too; but that was impossible. 
a Shepherd was ill, confined to her 
ed. 


Robert was glad when the ceremony 
was over, when he found himself on his 
way back to the old red house. Yet he 
was not quite at ease. Mark Sanderson, 
Walter Claydon’s uncle, was in the same 
carriage, and Mark was an old man, and 
garrulous, and very deaf. And there 
were two bridesmaids beside, one of 
whom was Fanny Claydon, Walter’s sis- 
ter, and Fanny was altogether a puzzle to 
Robert Holt. She was so pretty, so 
sparkling, so vivacious, so little afraid of 
him, so unlike any other woman he had 
ever seen, that he found himself wonder- 
ing on what possible system she could 
have been brought up. He had never 
seen her till about an hour before the 
wedding ; yet here she was, laughing at 
him, flattering him, scolding him, now 
full of raillery, now of irony. Never be- 
fore had Robert Holt been treated in 
such fashion; never before had he seen 
any airy, lightsome sprite of this kind. 

There was a second ordeal to be gone 
through —the wedding breakfast. Rob- 
ert was strangely out of his element and 
he knew that he was, and felt awkward 
and ill at ease accordingly. Toasts were 
drunk, jokes and speeches made, viands 
disappeared. Lucy, untroubled with shy- 
ness, regret, or inquietude of any kind, was 
happy and cheerful; Walter was radi- 
ant and self-congratulatory. The brides- 
maids sat blushing and smiling in clouds 
of white tarlatane edged with blue. Rob- 
ert Holt sat silent, seemingly indifferent, 
but in reality noting with curious wonder- 
ment the words and ways of Fanny Clay- 
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don. Fanny was more winsome than 
ever, and more daring, but Robert told 
himself that it was entirely the daring of 
a fearless child. 

“You will come down to Aunt Sander- 
son’s this evening?” she said coaxingly 
to Robert an hour later. Breakfast was 
over; Mr. and Mrs. Claydon had started 
for London ; Fanny and old Mark were 
about to return to the White House. 
There was to be a party at the White 
House in the evening. 

“I! Certainly not,” Robert Holt said 
grimly. Then his dark rugged mous- 
tache moved as if there was something of 
a smile underneath. Robert Holt at a 
party of girls and boys! Without doubt 
the idea was amusing. 

“Certainly not! Ah, you are joking, 
I see,” Fanny replied, lifting her keen, 
sparkling, wine-brown eyes to his face. 
Beautiful eyes they were, and her mouth 
was exquisite — small, pouting, crimson, 
and most beyitchingly curved. “ Of 
course you will come,” she said, with one 
of her sweetest smiles. “I shall not care 
in the least for the party if you don’t. 
Say you will come. If I don’t see you 
this evening I shall perhaps not see you 
again. I am going back to Scarborough 
in a day or two.” 

What wgs her going back to Robert 
Holt ? Why, when she spoke of it, was 
he conscious of a sudden dull sensation 
that was almost a pain? He did not 
analyze the sensation, nor think of it in 
any way; but he consented to go to the 
White House in the evening. 

When evening came he regretted the 
a he had made, blamed himself for 

eing so foolish, and half-resolved to 
frame an excuse for staying away. But 
excuses did not come readily. He loi- 
tered about a little, thought he might as 
well go, decided not to go, and finally 
went, thinking as he went along what a 
strange sensation indecision was. 

The White House was a yellow one, a 
new square block of glaring sandstone. 
There were lights in every window, lace 
curtains fluttering in the breeze, sounds 
of music and laughter. Some one came 
flitting down the stairs, a slight, pretty 
figure in a white dress. 

“Now this zs co you. I knew 
you would be good.” 

The voice is Fanny Claydon’s, and she 
‘eee her tiny fingers. into Robert’s big, 

rown hand with the simplicity of a six- 
year-old child. Fanny is three times six, 
but she appears to be hardly conscious 
of the fact. “Come along,” she says to 
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Robert, “ we’ve nearly done: tea, but I'll 
make some fresh. You like tea, don’t 
you? All men do if they would acknowl- 
edge it.” 

So Fanny goes on chattering, rarely at 
a loss for a topic, more rarely still ata 
loss for words. And she has such a 
pretty, bright way of saying things, smil- 
ing all the while, glancing up keenly, or 
coquettishly, or inquiringly; and the 
brown eyes sparkle, the rich red-brown 
hair clusters round a small head in rings 
and curls that remind people of old pic- 
tures ; a crimson colour comes and goes 
rapidly under a complexion soft and fair 
as the petals of a blush rose. 

When tea is over there is music and 
dancing. Fanny does not dance much ; 
she appears to prefer an occasional chat 
with Robert Holt, who sits by old Mark 
Sanderson, looking on a little contemp- 
tuously. 

“You mustn’t look like that,” Fanny 
says, holding up a tiny forefinger chid- 
ingly. 

“Like what?” Robert asks, a little 
amused. 

“Like this,’ Fanny says. And she 
draws down the corners of her pretty 
mouth, throws her head and shoulders 
back, and lets her eyelashes droop over 
eyes as scornful as she can make them. 
Robert smiles, but he feels a little hot, a 
little uncomfortable. Then Fanny imi- 
tates the expression of one or two other 
people in the room, and she does it so 
cleverly that Robert forgets that she had 
begun with himself, and laughs in a more 
hilarious manner than he can remember 
having done for years. Certainly, he 
thinks, there is some strange witchery 
about this little creature. 

Presently she disappears. The gas 
burns as brilliantly as ever, the people 
are as merry, the dresses as gay, the 
music as festive, but Robert Holt feels as 
if some very undesirable change had 
come over him. Again, there is no defi- 
nite thought of any emotion or feeling, 
nothing but a vague undercurrent of sen- 
sation. 

When Fanny opens the door again, 
there is a sudden silence, then a murmur 
of admiration. “ Deary, deary me!” old 
Mrs. Sanderson says, looking over her 
spectacles, “ disn’t she leuk bonny ?” 

Fanny is dressed in costume, meant to 
be that of a fisher-girl, but of what nation 
or country few might venture to guess. 
She has on a dark crimson petticoat, very 
short ; white stockings and black velvet 
slippers with sandals ; a blue velvet jack- 
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et, open in front, displaying a white em- 
broidered boddice. There is a heavy 
gold chain round her neck, a tiny velvet 
cap resting upon her curls; her round, 
white arm is bare, except where the short 
lace sleeve covers it, and under her arm 
is a coarse, common Northscaur fish-bas- 
ket. Fanny enters daintily, lightly, seem- 
ing to tread onair rather than on avulgar 
carpet. And she glances round the room 
with a fearless smile, seeking Robert 
Holt’s eyes evidently. Then she bows 
in that direction, and begins her song. 

“ Caller Herrin’” she sings. Her voice, 
though somewhat weak, is very pleasing ; 
there is a sweet, silvery tone in it, anda 
certain refinement of vocalization that is 
evidently the result of training. The 
highest —= of all — expression —is 
wanting, but she has other graces. Pe- 
culiar inflections, peculiar turns of the 
head, various little ways of emphasizing 
passages that would seem to belong more 
to an actress than toasinger. Yet there 
is charm in all—the charm that youth, 
beauty, lightness of heart can hardly fail 
to have. Add to these a strong desire to 
please everybody, desire still stronger to 
please somebody in particular, and no 
one need wonder that the guests at the 
White House consider Fanny to be a 
very irresistible little personage. 

Why the somebody in particular should 
have been Robert Holt it would not be 
easy toexplain. It might have been sup- 
posed that a stern, hard man of forty 
years, with not one grace of speech or 
manner, would have had few attractions 
for a girl like Fanny Claydon. But the 
laws of attraction are very capricious 
laws, as most of us have seen at some 
period of our lives. Fanny had heard a 
good deal of Robert Holt from Walter. 
Her curiosity had been piqued ; she had 
expected him to be even more bearish 
than he had proved to be, and the result 
of all this was an unusual interest in him 
from the very beginning. Then, too, she 
had quick perceptions. She had seen that 
the unusual interest had very rapidly be- 
come mutual—that she was something 
new to Robert Holt, a source of surprise, 
then of amusement. It was flattering to 
have been noticed at all by such a man, 
doubly flattering to have awakened any 
sensation in him. 

Again Fanny disappeared, and again 
returned, this time dressed in the most 
advanced costume of the day. A tiny 
white hat with a high crown and waving 
feathers ; a many-coloured chintz dress, 
flounced, frilled, festooned, and drawn in 
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at the waist to a circumference of about 
eighteen inches. 
forward by a pair of boots with heels of 
exaggerated height. Her gait was as- 
sumed; she turned leisurely and sur- 
veyed the amused guests through an eye- 
glass. Then she began a second song — 
no quaint Scotch lay this time, but a 
popular half-comic ballad, that made some 
of the people there laugh half against 
their will. It was like a glimpse intoa 
new world for certain Northscaur men 
and women — something to be remem- 
bered, talked about, for months after- 
ward. 

Fanny made her exit much in the same 
manner as she had entered, with a cer- 
tain inimitable grace that had clung to 
her in spite of the vulgar dress she had 
assumed, the yet more vulgar gait and at- 
titude that she had tried toassume. Rob- 
ert Holt sat silent, immovable, watching 
the last flutter of her dress. There was a 
hum of voices all round. Some one was 
playing a waltz, old Mrs. Sanderson was 
handing cakes and cowslip wine. This 
man was wishing that he was young again, 

r that he could live his life a second 
e, or that he had gone to Scotland as 
he had intended to do. 

There was more dancing, more singing. 
As before, Fanny came and sat down by 
Robert, sat talking to him in a playful 
ceaseless strain, blushing, glancing, laugh- 
ing, teasing him, flattering him ; and for 
a man not free from taint of cynicism he 
was curiously open to flattery. It has 
been said that “men sometimes think 
they hate flattery, whilst they hate only 
the manner of jt.” There was nothing to 
hate in Fanny’s manner of administerin 
the harmful dose. Robert was gratified, 
as many other people in his place would 
have been. This is not to be wondered 
at. The struggle most people have to 
keep up a —_ opinion of themselves is 
a very hard one, and if anything can make 
it seem easier for a time it is a judicious] 
administered compliment. If well-timed, 
delicate, and half-true, the effect is very 
comfortable. 

The party at the White House was kept 
up toa late hour, and Robert Holt was 
one of the last to take his departure. Be- 
hind the long black rocks day was com- 
ing up out of the sea; grey ghostly sails 
were moving slowly against the horizon ; 
there was a splash of wavelets on the 
beach, a solitary sea-gull hovered on the 
edge of the cliff. In the garden there 
was a faint perfume of roses and sweet 
herbs ; a thrush was whistling on the tiny 
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lawn, and on the roof a dove.was coo- 


ng. 

“When did you say you were going 
back to Scarborough?” Robert Holt 
asks, looking at the pretty, unwearied lit- 
tle face beside him. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Tired of me al- 
_— Why, you’ve only known me one 

ay.” 

Only one day ! Was it possible? Rob- 
ert wondered. What a long day it had 
— ! And how different from any other 

ay! 

“No, I didn’t say I was tired of you,” 
he says, looking straight into her face 
with an unconscious look. 

“Perhaps you didn’t say it,” Fanny 
says airily, “but I’m not at ail sure you 
didn’t mean it. To punish you I shall 
not go back this week. Aunt Sanderson 
wants me to stay a fortnight.” 

“Then by all means let Aunt Sander- 
son be obeyed.” 

“How much do you care whether I 
obey her or not?” And Fanny looks up 
with a sudden depth of dreamy tender- 
ness in her eyes, a sudden acces of ear- 
nestness that is almost startling. 

“TI docare,” Robert Holt says, speak- 
ing by sheer force of impulse. The 
words are regretted as soon as said, but 
he cannot unsay them. The crimson 
flush that Pos 4 over Fanny’s face is - 
quite visible in the dawn-light ; her voice, 
when she speaks again, is gentler and 
softer; her whole manner is subdued. 
Robert is full of shame, self-contempt; 
but he is also full of bewilderment, in- 
fatuation. Then, for the moment, the 
manhood in him asserts itself. Fanny 
considers his leave-taking cold, unsatis- 
factory. He has said nothing of coming 
again. 

And she goes back to the house. She 
has acertain dim idea of having heard 
something about Robert Holt being en- 
gaged. But what if the idea were ever so 
clear! A broken engagement! The 
thing is heard of every day. The re- 
membrance is no check upon her dreams. 
She dreams of Robert Holt till daylight, 
and when daylight comes till night 
comes again. She recalls every word he 
has uttered, every glance he has _be- 
stowed, dwelling most of all, most rap- 
turously, upon that word and glance in 
the — How strange that people 
should think him hard and stern, stranger 
still that she should have thought so her- 
self! He is not a man to kneel slavishly 
at a woman’s feet, but Fanny’s ideal hero 
had never been a man of that kind; nor 
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had he been a man of half such powerful 
fascination as Robert Holt. 


Ill, 


On the evening of the third day after 
the party at the White House, a strong 
breeze had sprung up; the fishing-boats 
were moored high upon the beach; and 
next morning the fishermen were, for the 
most part, walking with short quick steps 
up and down the quay, waiting till the sea 
went down alittle. There was no selling 
nor buying to be done. 

A glorious morning it was! A hot 
sun poured down into the little bay; a 
cool breeze swept over the rocks, over 
the green cliff tops, over the brown 
moorland beyond. A slight girlish fig- 
ure was wandering over the moor. Quite 
alone she was. The wind played witha 
dainty muslin dress, with a daintier para- 
sol; swept the brown-red rings of hair 
hither and thither under the wide- 
brimmed hat; carried across the heather 
the sound of a silvery voice, singing, 
“ Kathleen Mavourneen.” 

A tiny river runs down to the sea about 
a mile to the south of Northscaur Bay; a 
river with high stratified rocks and scaurs 
for banks, ironstone, russet, and blue, 
alum shale grey and scaly. And there 
are —— clusters of fofiage along the 
top, hanging over, growing down, swaying 
about in the summer breeze. Down at 
the bottom the little stream murmurs, 
and there is a broad expanse of dry shaly 
river-bed on either side of it, quite full of 
fossil remains. Fanny Claydon takes no 
notice of the curious fluted shells that 
she treads upon at almost every step. 
She glides along, daintily as the uneven 
shale will permit, carolling out now and 
then a line of some old song. Presently 
she comes toa barrier, a tree loosened 
from the scant soil at the side lying 
across the river, growing there, green, 
and fresh, and vigorous. She might 
easily step over the trunk, but the river 
seems broader above, and ... What is 
that? a tiny flame burning deep down in 
the water? Fanny looks up. Half hid- 
den by foliage, there is an angler smoking 
acigar. Itzs Robert Holt. Fanny steps 
back into the shade of the rock alittle. 
She is trembling, and her heart is beat- 
ing very fast indeed. 

Higher up the stream there is another 
pulse bounding faster than should be. A 
—— of a muslin dress, of a broad- 

rimmed gipsy hat, and straightway a 
strong man grows hot and tremulous. 
The cigar is thrown into the stream, the 
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fishing-rod laid aside, and Robert Holt, 
trying to assume a careless air, saunters 
down toward Fanny’s hiding-place. She 
has stolen a little further back, and is 
sitting in a dark, cool, ferny nook, soft 
and green with knee-deep grasses, and 
with massive boughs of oak and hazel 
overhead, arching over and drooping till 
they sweep the bed of the river in front. 
A beautiful picture she makes sitting 
there. And she looks up blushing, smil- 
ing brightly and sweetly. There are two 
crimson lips, two rows of pearly teeth, a 
small hand held out — the Ceainalien of a 
sad end is wrought. 

“ What made ~~ leave your fishing ?” 
Fanny asks, with an innocent smile. 

“What made you turn back so sudden- 
ly?” Robert Holt inquires, in a low, 
tender way. He does not press for an 
answer: Fanny’s confusion is answer 
enough. They sit silent for awhile. 
Fanny is happy, assured of happiness ; 
and being so, a new and softer beauty 
comes over her: there is less sparkle and 
glitter, more tenderness and humility —a 
very halo of humility. Her eyes are 
downcast, her face half-hidden by stray- 
ing curls, her hands crossed quietly on 
her lap; she is for the moment guiltless 
of any kind of attitudinizing. 

Perhaps Robert Holt is to pity a little. 
He is undergoing an agony of strife — 
strife that does but seem to increase the 
blindness that has come upon him. Yet 
he only deceives himself up to a certain 
point. He knows that Fanny Claydon is 


One who in the world 
Both lives and likes life’s way, 
Nor wishes the wings unfurled 
That sleep in the worm, they say. 


And he knows that with all her fascina- 
tion her nature is of the shallowest, her 
range of thought of the narrowest, her 
powers of sympathy, her capacity for real 
insight, of the very slightest. But the 
knowledge in nowise deters him, he 
would not have her other than she is. 
There is a glamour about her, a glamour 
that holds him in thrall with a power he 
cannot resist. He tells himself that he 
cannot resist it, and the next step is to 
put all thought of resistance aside, to 
pour out a passionate confession of love 
and misery. 

And Fanny listens—with rapture at 
first — half troubled with the weight of 
rapture. Listening still, doubt comes, 
and after the doubt amazement, disap- 
pointment, a feeling of being stunned. 

Then a flood of hot tears streams 
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through her fingers, and her poor little fort; she would send him away with light 
mouth quivers with a sorrow that is very that would keep him from stumbling on 
real. |the path that he had made so dark for 

“I will go home,” she sobs, “I will go himself. Should he go? Would it be 
back to-day. Oh! why did I ever come? possible for him to g0 on such an errand ? 
I can never, never be happy again. Why; Robert Holt should have gone to Stone- 
have you told me, when you knew that it beck Mill ; instead, he stood thinking of 
could be no use ?” what he should say when he got there. 

“T have told you because I couldn’t; And the thoughts were fatal. How could 
help telling you,” Robert says passion-' he speak of the temptation into which he 
ately. “Don’t reproach me, I shall go had fallen without speaking of the 
mad if you do. I have enough to bear, | daughter of Eve who had tempted him? 
more than enough.” And how could he do that? After all, 

And bounding through the rustling had she tempted him? Had she done 
oak-branches, Robert Holt disappears, | anything but be true to her own nature, 
fleeing as a man might flee for his life.|a nature over-endowed, unfortunately for 
But it is not temptation he flees from.' him, with the rare fault of transparency ? 
He has been tempted, and he has en-| And the fascinating little face came be- 
tered into temptation, and he does not, fore him with all the vividness of reality, 
regret having so done. He is rushing! now all smiles and brightness, now all 
away from himself, from his own weak-/ tears and tenderness. Again a tide of 
ness, from the self-knowledge that has irresistible emotion swept over him. He 


come upon him so suddenly. 

Further up the stream there is a piece’ 
of rock jutting out into the water, and 
there is a dense blue-black shade of 
trees all round and above it. Robert! 
Holt throws himself down there, and) 
covers his face with his hands ; and for 
awhile gives way to his wretchedness. 
Thoroughly wretched he is, and with 
reason. For a moment he wonders if he 
is sane. His forehead burns as if his 
brain were on fire, his thoughts are con- 
fused, he is haunted by two faces, one 
quiet, and sad, with a weight of sadness 
he dares not look upon, one mocking, up- 
braiding, fascinating. And with a strong 
effort, born of the horrible fear, he calms 
himself, rises to his feet, walks about a 
little, tries to think of other things, just 
to see if he can judge as to whether he is 
in any abnormal state of mind or not. 

He is soon satisfied on this point, and 
the terrible difficulties of his position 
force themselves upon him again with 
greater weight than ever. The thought 
of Hester is half madness, but it is a 
thought he cannot drive away. It seems 
to him that never since the day he first 
saw her has she been to him what she is 
now ; never before so closely and in- 
separably part of himself, never before 
so clearly and truly his one guide, his one 
comforter, the one human being with 
whom he could share his thoughts, live 
his life, to whom he could tell his hopes, 
his joys, his sorrows. What if he were) 
to go to her now, and tell her all? The' 
very thought is arelief. If she were to 
reject him forever for what he had done, 
she would reject him with a word of com- 








would dare all, do all, lose all, rather than 
lose this sweet new love that had come 
into his life. 

But another mood came upon him be- 
fore long, graver, truer, sadder. He 
would do nothing dishonourable. He 
was no coward, he would face his diffi- 
culties, not sneak out of them, trusting to 
time and circumstance to save him from 
open disgrace. He would tell Hester in 
a few straightforward words what had 
happened; and his heart pained him 
grievously, as he acknowledged to him- 
self that very few words would do. There 
would be no scene, no reproaches. Her 
one thought would be to make mat- 
ters easy for him. There would be no 
need for him to see her yet, but neither 
would he see Fanny Claydon by design. 
And yet, Fanny was suffering, and he 
was the cause of it; was he not bound to 
comfort the poor little creature, by giving 
some sign or other ? 

Another week passed on, making the 
third week since Robert Holt had been at 
Stonebeck Mill. And there had been no 
message, nor letter, no means of account- 
ing for this unusual absence. Hester 
was much occupied, her mother required 
attention day and night now, yet it would 
be untrue: to say that she was in nowise 
disturbed by the daily disappointment 
that she was enduring. It wanted now 
somewhat less than three weeks to the 
day that had been fixed upon as their 
wedding day. She was aware that her 
mother’s illness would cause delay, per- 
haps Robert was aware of it too; yet it 
was strange that he should act thus. His 
absence might be unavoidable; she had 
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very little real fear that he would not be 
able to explain it satisfactorily, yet there 
were times when she could not help think- 
ing that it would be difficult for him to 
find a valid excuse for not writing so 
much as a single line. 

He came at last. It was quite late in 
the evening, and Hester had given up 
expecting him for that day: she had put 
aside her work, too, and was reading by 
the light of a dim candle that flickered 
on the table. The door of the small 
room where her mother slept was ajar, 
so that Hester could hear the faintest 
sound if any came; but instead, the 
sound of a well-known footstep broke the 
silence. Hester trembled a little; she 
was stirred all through, but in no way 
would she show it. 

At the first glance, Hester saw that 
some change had come over Robert Holt. 
She decided that he had been ill, and the 
whole strength of her woman’s tender- 
ness went out in pity. Quietly she 
placed her mother’s high-backed chair 
for him, and then sat down herself with- 
out any questioning. It would all come 
in time. She took up her work again, 
but her hands shook too visibly, and she 
let them rest on her lap for awhile. 

Robert Holt sat looking into the fire. 
His face was certainly pale; but Hester 
began to perceive that it was not the 
pallor of sickness. Had any trouble 
come to him? Would he tell her? 
Would he let her try to comfort him? 
She was very sure that he needed com- 
fort. Even as he sat there the expression 
of his face seemed almost an expression 
of anguish. But perhaps, after all, it 
might only be that Lucy’s going away 
had been a trouble to him. And Hester 
put the idea into words. 

“I’m afraid you miss your sister very 
much,” she says, looking up sympathet- 
ically. 

Robert looks up too, and for a moment 
his eyes answer to the sympathy. Then 
they droop for very shame, and the 
shame brings irritation. He replies to 
Hester’s words, and in an absent and 
jerky kind of way he talks about the wed- 
ding. But there is a curious under-cur- 
rent of thought going on in his mind. 
He rebels against the fate that seems to 
compel him to do a deed from which his 
whole nature recoils. Why should he do 
it at all? Especially why should he do 
it now? He has not yet spoken an 
word to Fanny Claydon that could possi- 
bly be considered as a word of promise. 
And sitting there with Hester Shepherd 
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before him, her bright, golden hair shin- 
ing in the dim light like a halo, her large 
soft grey eyes appealing mutely to him 
for confidence, for explanation, her pen- 
sive tranquil face speaking of so many 
things that he has hardly we learnt to 
understand, things that he had promised 
himself a whole life of highest, purest 
happiness in trying to understand —sit-.. 
ting thus, itis by no means clear to him 
that any such word as Fanny may rea- 
sonably expect will ever be spoken. 
Certainly he will say nothing to-night . 
that he may afterward regret having said ; 
and he will not remain at the mill any 
longer. He is aware that he is not at one 
with himself, and that consequently he 
cannot be at one with anybody else. 
Altogether, he is ill at ease. A man 
suffering much from self-contempt, know- 
ing that he deserves the contempt of 
others, cannot fail to feel as if he were 
receiving what he deserves. As Robert 
Holt walks back across the moor, he feels 
intuitively that he has lost. ground in 
Hester’s estimation; that, however tena- 
cious her love may be, her faith must be 
somewhat shaken. 

And he is not far from the truth. 
Hester sits by the dim candle, by the 
dying fire. The clock ticks loudly 
through the house, the shutters groan 
and creak in the wind, the hoarse roar of 
the fall comes from without. The hours 
go by, still she sits there, pale and cold, 
and still. She does not speak to herself, 
she hardly thinks. Shadows of things to 
be can rarely be viewed or defined in 
any way. Yet she feels that a shadow 
has fallen—not from Robert’s unex- 
plained absence, not from his silence, 
not from the unsatisfactory visit he has 
paid this evening —all these things might 
be forgiven and forgotten. But there is 
more beyond; and Hester, who not long 
ago had reproved Robert for thinking of 
the future, sits alone till long past mid- 
night, and her eyes are not strained with 
peering into the gloom of to-day. 

More days passed on, days of silence 
and neglect, of growing doubt and disap- 
pointment; yet still hope lingered. 
Hester yet had faith in her own power 
over Robert Holt. When he came again 
she would use her power, she would draw 
him out of that self-absorbed mood. It 
could not be that anything worth dread- 
ing could come between them now. If it 
were possible, surely such possibility 
would . as terrible to Robert as to her- 
self. They would suffer alike, and it 
seemed to her that she could realize his 
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suffering’in such case more vividly than 
her own. But it was idle, worse than 
idle, to sit inventing the circumstances 
of a sorrow that had not yet come, that 
might never come. She would try not 
to think of Robert at all until she saw 
him again; or if she did so think, it should 
‘be hopefully. 

So Hester resolved as she sat at her 
sewing, trying to encourage herself, to 
keep up her faith in a man who had well- 
nigh lost faith in himself. It was difficult 
work, sad work; but it would have been 
sadder and lonelier if she had known the 
truth, if, for instance, a scene like this 
had passed before her : — 

A blue summer sea crowded with 
white-sailed ships, passing each other 
rapidly, sailing north, sailing south. Sun- 
shine on land and sea, white waves break- 
ing upon the sandy beach, making a cool 
murmur that falls pleasantly upon the 
ear. A back-ground of dark rocks, of 
high, green-topped cliffs. Between, a 
wide sandy beach, strewn with huge 
pieces of fallen rock, rounded by the 
waves, covered with dripping weeds, 
green and brown and purple. And under 
the stones there are little pools where 
other sea-weeds wave, delicate pinks and 
yellows, crimsons and brighter greens. 
And on the beach there are curious 
stones, and tiny beautiful shells, beauti- 
ful enough to be gathered carefully by 
tiny, beautiful hands. 

It is Fanny Claydon who is sitting 
there, playing with the shells. Her face 
is a little paler than it should be, and the 
lids that droop over the bright wine-brown 
eyes are white and somewhat heavy. 
Yet she has lost nothing of her beauty, 
nay, these things do but add a grace, a 
softness of tone that was wanting. 

She is, as usual, exquisitely dressed. 
Her muslin dress looks white in the dis- 
tance, but seen near at hand it is bordered 
by branches of pale green leaves, and 
under the leaves there are shadows of 
delicate grey. Her whole attire is white 
and soft and cloudy. Her hair is pushed 
away from her face with a carelessness 
that few women can affect with impunity ; 
but Fanny’s hair arranges itself, and 
always to good advantage. 

Is she waiting for some one? She 
takes her watch out very frequently, and 
she is sitting with her face toward Black 
Point, and beyond Black Point there is a 
pathway leading down from the top of 
the cliff. 

She sits a long time looking out to the 
foot of the headland, then suddenly she 
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stoops over the shells that she has gath- 
ered. She is much absorbed, and does 
not hear a heavy footstep among the 
stones till it comes quite close. She 
looks up with a start as a shadow falls 
overher. It is Robert Holt who is stand- 
ing there, and Fanny rises, blushing, 
—s pale, looking very sad and wist- 
ul. 

“They told me you had gone for a 
walk on the sands,” he says, taking her 
hand in his, holding it there. 

“Perhaps they had better not have 
done anything of the kind,” Fanny re- 
plies sadly. Then she looks up into 
Robert’s face, and tries to smile, but her 
mouth quivers, and her eyes are bright 
with coming tears. She would say some- 
thing, but she cannot. 

Robert Holt had come there with a 
certain resolution—only a resolution 
that would give him time for further 
thought — but he feels that even this is 
giving way. It has been said before that 
he was not tear-proof.” 

* You still intend going home to-mor- 
row?” he asks, with a shade of pain and 
embarrassment crossing his face. 

“Yes, I go to-morrow,” Fanny says, 
still struggling to keep the tears back. 
But her voice is choked by a sob, her 
hand trembles, her emotion is very visible. 

“ Stay another day, only one day more,” 
Robert Holt pleads, earnestly, tenderly. 

“Why do you ask it?” she says, with 
a little flush that is like anger, a certain 
vehemence of manner and tone. “Why 
do you ask that? Have I not stayed too 
long already? Is it kind of you to sug- 
gest sucha thing? Is it kind of you to 
follow me here?...” Then her voice 
falters, hot tears fall, and she says with 
much distress, “It would have been bet- 
ter, better far, and easier to bear, if we 
had not met again, if we had parted with- 
out knowing that we were parting for- 
ever.” 

“ But it will not be forever unless you 
will it so,” Robert Holt says with a sud- 
den strong determination. Then, know- 
ing that the die is cast, a feeling of reck- 
lessness comes over him. He pours out 
promises and assurances with an aban- 
donment all the greater because of other 
things that he cannot pour out, things 
that he must set his foot upon for- 
ever. A man who had thrown away a 
fortune, or fallen into irretrievable dis- 
grace, could not have felt more wildly re- 
gardless of all things past, present or fu- 
ture, than Robert Holt did at that mo-, 
ment, 
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Fanny’s tears were dried now, the last 
tears she would ever have to shed be- 
cause of Robert Holt, and she was her- 
self again, bright, winning, blushing, 
smiling. Was it possible that Robert 
should regret what he had done? Was 
it unnatural that he should resolve never 
to entertain another regret ? 

“What are you thinking about?” 
Fanny asked, looking up with a smile, a 
bright, child-like glance. 

“About you,” Robert said tenderly. 
“You mustn’t say anything more about 
going away in themorning. If youdo go 

shall go with you. I shall hate this 
place when you are gone.” 

“ But you never hated it before.” 

“ No, I had no reason for hating it,” 
Robert said, with a graver look in his 
eyes. 

* And what reason have you now? I 
shall love it. I shall always love it be- 
cause I have met you here. Shall I 
have to come and live here some day? 
I should like to live here always.” 

“ But I want you to promise to stay a 
little longer, now you are here,” Robert 
said, and added more vehemently, “ You 
must stay, Lucy is gone; there will be 
nothing but dreariness and misery if you 
go too. Promise me you will stay.” 

But Fanny could only promise to re- 
main at Northscaur one more day. She 
had already stayed much longer than her 
father had wished her to do, and his last 
letter requesting her immediate return 
had been peremptory. Fortunately, per- 
haps, for Fanny, he was not a man to be 
trifled with. 

One more day. Robert Holt did no 
work that day. He and Fanny went for 
a long walk in the morning. spent a long 
afternoon on the sands ; and the evening 
was passed for the most part in the or- 
chard-garden that sloped down in front of 
the White House. A strange day it was, 
a day of charms and enchantments, a 
day never to be forgotten. Robert Holt 
walked like one walking inadream. No 
shadow of remorse, no regret crossed 
his pathway ; all was glamour, intoxica- 
tion. If he hadathought of Hester, it was 
only a wish that she were present, that 
she might see with her own eyes what he 
had done ; that she might hear from his 
own lips why he had done it. It seemed 
to him that es presence would not be in 
the least strange, that he could meet her 
there or otherwhere without the slightest 
embarrassment. Shame and sorrow had 

one from him. He could see no cause 
orthem. A tide had swept over him 
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that he had no power to resist; and if 
the backwater had swept over another 
life, it was not for him to grieve for that. 
Besides, Hester Shepherd was not a 
woman to be pitied ; she would not pity 
herself. She was strong, self-supporting, 
given to religion or philosophy, or some- 
thing of the kind. She would pray more 
for a little while, and perhaps read more 
books. If she were troubled in any way, 
she would be very sure to keep her 
trouble to herself; and this was satisfac- 
tory. 

There was a parting scene at Han- 
thorpe station next morning, a few 
amazed bystanders ; and after that con- 
jecture, rumour; bat no rumour reached 
Stonebeck Mill. Hester still entertained 
the “vile promiser” hope. When even- 
ing came the hearth was swept, the chair 
set, the flowers re-arranged. Hester put 
on another dress, coiled the golden hair 
round her head, and sat down to work 
with an expectant smile, a soft, tremu- 
lous tenderness that grew with the grow- 
ing hours, and then yielded to chill and 
sickness and pain. And the same silent 
little scene was played out the next even- 
ing and the next. 


Iv. 


ROBERT HCLT on his way to Stonebeck 
Mill for the last time, was not a man to 
be envied. The events of real life do 
not come and go with the same ease as 
the events of a dream. The thing that 
had seemed so easy to him with Fanny 
Claydon smiling and chatting by his side, 
seemed easy no longer. Yet he was very 
resolute, shamed all through when he 
thought of his present predicament. 
Shame was a new thing to him, and un- 
endurable, 

He would put an end to any cause for 
shame this evening, this he had deter- 
mined. When he left the mill, whatever 
sorrow he might feel, he would be free 
from the pain and disgrace of a false po- 
sition. 

Yet he lingered on his way, and went 
round by the high-road and up the hill, 
instead of over the moor, avoiding the old 
path instinctively. The trees were chang- 
ing colour, a few red and yellow leaves 
fluttered down as he went along, behind 
the hill-top the sun was setting. 

He had almost reached the cottage. 
There was a piece of stony road to pass, 
a grey rock to round, and he would be 
there. He stood by the rock for a few 
moments, then, turning, he saw Hester 
standing near the cottage door. He drew 
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back and watched her for awhile. It 
seemed to him that he could not help 
watching her, that he could not have 
taken his eyes away if he had wished it. 
It was like coming suddenly upon a pic- 
ture that an artist had painted with his 
soul. 

Yet it was a very simple picture. A 
back-ground of thatched cottage and 
green leaves ; a foreground of water and 
mossy stones ; a tall, finely-formed woman 
standing with carelessly clasped hands, 
and uplifted head and face,—a face pen- 
sive, earnest, wistful ; a grand broad fore- 
head, a crown of smooth golden hair with 
one lance of sunlight quivering upon it 
through the trees; a dress of coarse 
purple-black serge fitting closely, falling 
heavily about her feet. 

Suddenly the noble head turned, the 
expression of the uplifted face changed 
altogether ; and one firm white hand was 
held out with areadiness that deepened 
a little the flush on Robert Holt’s face. 

It is touching sometimes to see people 
throwing their little handfuls of fiery 
coals hither and thither—coals that 
don’t seem to burn anything, or melt any- 
body, or make themselves felt in any way. 
But this handful of Hester’s went deeper 
than she knew, deeper than Robert Holt 
himself knew at the moment. Yet he felt 
that in some way or other the deed that he 
had to do was growing more and more 
difficult. 

“ You’ve had a longer walk than usual,” 
Hester said, with a smile, and a little 
flush of pink colour. “ Will you come in 
and rest, or shall we stay here ?” 

“Just as you like,” Robert said, but 
his tone was less abrupt than his words ; 
and he gave no sign of wishing to go in- 
doors. 

* How is your mother?” he asked pres- 
ently. 

“Ill, very ill, Aunt Ellen came over 
from Kirkthwaite this morning for a 
day or two; she is with her now, or I 
shouldn’t have been standing here.” 

Then there was a silence. Hester 
waited for what Robert might say next, 
waited quietly at first, but as the mo- 
ments went on a little tremulously. It 
now wanted only ten days to the day that 
had originally been named as their wed- 
ding-day ; aday that was to change all her 
life, to bring her ease instead of toil, to 


take away her ceaseless cares and small; 


anxieties, and give her instead peace of 
mind and plenty ; more than all, a day to 
put an end to her loneliness, to place her 
side by side with faith and confidence 
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and love. “Till death do us part,” she 
said to herself, twining her clasped hands 
more tightly together. 

Hester knew that this day would have 
to be deferred, and the knowledge was in 
no way a trial to her, but she feared 
much that it was atrial to Robert. She 
wished that he would speak of it, she 
could hardly do so first herself; but if 
he would allude to it in any way, she 
would be very gentle and patient ; and if 
Robert would be gentle and patient too, 
as he had been before, all would be well. 
She would say nothing now about his ab- 
sence or his silence. He had come 
again, he was there by her side; she 
would be content with the present, for- 
get the past. Explanations were at the 
best but doubtful, unsatisfactory things. 

And all this while Robert Holt was 
thinking, so absorbed in thought as to be 
unconscious of his silence. It seemed 
to him that now for the first time he saw 
the true nature of the deed he was about 
to do. It had not occurred to him be- 
fore that any brand of shame would cling 
to him because of his desertion. He had 
imagined that an outspoken confession’ 
would absolve him in his own eyes, what 
it might do in the eyes of the world he 
had never considered, nor did he consid- 
er now. But his opinions were undergo- 
ing a change. It seemed to him that he 
could never again think of Hester with- 
out thinking of himself as of one who had 
sinned against her, and sinned in a das- 
tardly way that would be very intoler- 
able to remember. He stood by her side, 
but he had a curious longing to fall at 
her feet, to confess his sin there, and 
there receive his absolution. 

Presently he recollected himself. This 
silence was cowardly, this hesitation an 
added wrong. Turning suddenly, look- 
ing into Hester’s quiet, loving eyes with 
a look of pain and confusion, he said — 

“ Hester, I’ve come up to-night to say 
something that I cannot say, I would 
give my right hand if I might go away 
without saying it. Try to understand 
me, and forgive me if youcan. After all, 
perhaps it’s best things have happened 
as they have. I never was worthy of 
you, never should have been.” 

It was not difficult to understand him, 
his tone, his manner, were plainer far 
than his words. Nay, Hester hardly 
knew what words he had said, ——- 
knew that she had heard any words atall. 
She was conscious of nothing save a kind 
of aura, creeping from her heart out- 
wards, over her whole being, holding her 
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brain like a band of iron. Yet very little 
change was visible in her. She smiled 
gently, looked into Robert’s face with 
eyes that had not much expression in 
them, and said softly, — 

“What is it? What has come between 
us?” <A simple question, but one that 
shook every fibre of Robert Holt’s being, 
every resolution, every barrier dividing 
right from wrong. It was in his heart to 
answer, “ Nothing,” to look upon the 
events of the past three weeks as events 
brought about by sorcery of some kind, 
to tell Hester that she was to him as if 
these events had never been. What stayed 
him he hardly knew, perhaps the strange 
look that was coming slowly over Hes- 
ter’s face, perhaps the remembrance of 
another face, a remembrance that swayed 
him in a manner incomprehensible even 
to himself. Hester’s question had to be 
repeated, and then the answer came, 
came with an impetuosity that no words 
could represent. Yet he told his tale 
very plainly, without shadow of defence, 
excuse, or self-condemnation. He felt 
intuitively that these things would be of 
the nature of insult. He had done this 
deed of which he spoke, he accused him- 
self of having done it, hesitated, then 
asked once more for forgiveness. 

He spoke vehemently, but his words 
were very few. Why he restrained him- 
self at this moment, when words would 
have been so easy, he could not have 
said. But there was no need for him to 
say it. Hester knew far more of what 
was passing in his mind than he knew 
himself. She saw the bewildering influ- 
ence of which he had not spoken, under- 
stood the strife and sorrow that he was 
hiding away out of her sight; and she 
perceived at once that he had spoken 
briefly because he had no hope of being 
_ able to make her comprehend by means 
of words how really and deeply he was 
suffering as he stood there. It was not 
in her to see suffering anywhere without 
pity, and suspecting that much of the 
pain he was enduring was but the reflex 
of that he was causing, pity rose above 
all else. 

It is said of Paulus A=milius that when 
his sons died he “assembled the people 
of Rome, and made a speech to them, 
not as one that wanted consolation him- 
self, but like one who could alleviate the | 
grief which his fellow-citizens felt for his 
misfortune.” Something of this Roman 
spirit Hester Shepherd had, something 
of a spirit greater far. The virtue of for- 
giveness in the old-world days was nota 
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necessary virtue, not a natural virtue ; 
but there are men and women now, born 
with the influence of centuries of Chris- 
tian culture in their veins, to whom for- 
giveness is a first impulse. Hester Shep- 
herd was one of these. If she was suffer- 
ing any pain at this moment, she was 
unconscious of it, above it for the time. 
Her one yearning was to put an end to 
the suffering of this man, who seemed to 
be enduring more than he could endure. 
Forgiveness he had asked for. How was 
she to persuade him to accept, to believe 
in, such forgiveness as she felt ? 

There was a strange light in her eyes, 
a light sometimes seen in the eyes of peo- 
ple who listen to sad sweet music, some- 
times seen in the eyes of people whose 
only music is the rippling of the river 
Acheron. 

“ Forgive you!” she said quietly, hold- 
ing out her hand. “Forgive you! Do 
you know I think it is I who need for- 
giveness. I have known from the begin- 
ning that I was no fit wife for you. I 
have told you so, told you long ago that 
you ought to marry a younger and hap- 
pier-natured woman, a woman whose life 
has been free and bright and harmonious. 
I have been too much weighed down ever 
to rise to the enjoyment of what you 
would call happiness. I long for nothing 
but ease and rest. I dreadallelse. You 
have done wisely and well. I should have 
been nothing but a drag upon your life.” 

“ Never,” Robert Holt said, with firm 
lips and livid, stony face. 

“Don’t interrupt me,” Hester said, 
gently. “Iam speaking exactly as I feel. 
I am hardly conscious of anything but a 
sense of relief. The greatest happiness 
I can have will be to know that you are 
happy. .. . You will tell me of your hap- 
piness?” she said, looking up with a 
brighter look. “ You will let me be your 
triend ?” 

Robert Holt’s face flushed, and a gleam 
of curious emotion shot into his eyes. 

“Tf I have a wish,” he said, passion- 
ately, “it is that I may never see you 
again, never hear your name mentioned.” 

Hester smiled alittle sadly. More than 
ever she understood how it was with Rob- 
ert Holt. 

“That is alittle unkind of you,” she 
said; “but I know what you mean. That 


i feeling will pass away. You may needa 


friend some time, or at least there may 
come a time when an old friend’s voice 
may be a pleasant sound to you. Come 
and see me then. ... I must go in now. 
1 have been here a long time. It was 
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a of you to come and tell me all your- 
self. 

Hester’s voice was changing: it had 
tired listless tones in it; and the short 
sentences came with long pauses between. 
Robert Holt made no answer. He had 
expected calmness, he had expected for- 
giveness; but there was something in 
Hester that he had not expected, that he 
could not define; something that made 
him feel‘narrow and feeble and contempt- 
ible. He was glad when Hester held out 
her hand and said “Good-bye.” One 
moment he held her hand in his, and 
looked into her face ; but there was little 
there that he could understand. The 
wonderful light was in her eyes still, a 
light clear and deep, but it seemed to him 
altogether inexpressive. And the quiet 
exaltation of her face, the strange grace 
of repose that was in her manner and in 
her attitude, were equally incomprehensi- 
bie. “Good-bye!” she said a second 
time, with a smile as sweet and uncon- 
scious as the smile of a dreaming child. 
And Robert Holt said “Good-bye!” 
There was nothing more to say. 


An hour or two later Hester stood alone 
in her own room at the back of the cot- 
tage. There had been no reaction, no 
paroxysm of grief. She had passed the 
time mainly at her mother’s bedside, lis- 
tening to oft-told tales, answering oft-re- 
peated questions. Mrs. Shepherd was 
asleep now, her sister dozing by her side, 
her daughter standing with stony face and 
white firm lips by an open drawer! The 
wonderful light that had been in her eyes 
had departed; instead, there was utter 
blankness and silence ! 

An open drawer! with other drawers 
empty below, and by the side of them a 
large box half filled with clothing. Arti- 
cles of dress a little unlike any Hester 
Shepherd has been in the habit of wear- 
ing, daintier, prettier, more expensive. 
Garments purchased one at a time, made 
in the night after long days of sewing for 
bread. Hester had smiled many a time 
to find that her woman’s pride in these 
things was so strong. She is careful of 
them still, folding them neatly, wrapping 
some in paper, putting all away in the 
large box. “Perhaps I can sell them if 
ever I am in need,” she says to herself. 

Half the night is gone before Hester 
Shepherd has arranged things to her sat- 
isfaction. The large box is put out of 
sight ; the drawers partially refilled from 
a bundle that had been put together fora 
poorer neighbour ; three or four books 
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and a dozen old letters are addressed to 
Robert Holt. Then Hester sits down 
and tries to think, but no thoughts come 
—all is blank and grey and cold. 

Presently she kneels by her bedside ; 
but no prayer comes, no relief by words 
nor tears; nothing but the same dull 
aching, nothing but the same sad silence. 
Even between her soul and God nothing 
save silence. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
INTERNATIONAL VANITIES. 
I. — CEREMONIAL, 

THERE are some curious subjects which 
have become old-fashioned, which have 
drifted, by degrees, so far outside the 
necessities of ordinary educations and 
occupations, that most of us grow up and 
live and die with but a faint perception 
that they exist at all, and certainly with 
no notion of their details. If accident 
should bring any of them under our 
observation, we look at them with more 
or less indifference, according to our 
particular proclivities ; but, as we get on 
very well without them, as they have 
nothing to do with money-making, or 
athletic sports, or Ritualism, or novels, 
or last night’s ball, or the state of the 
crops, or the few remaining topics which 
now possess the privilege of interesting 
one or other of our social strata, we 
never think of going out of our way to 
make an exploration of them. And yet 
they are seldom altogether stupid: they 
all contain some sort of useful teaching ; 
they may even occasionally be amusing ; 
and each of them has exercised the ear- . 
nest thoughts of earnest men; each of 
them has a literature of its own; each of 
them fills many dusky Latin folios, that 
were printed two hundred years ago, at 
Mayence or Amsterdam; each of them, 
has had enthusiastic advocates in its time. 
Heraldry, astrology, the art of poisoning, 
hawking, and international law, are ex- 
amples of this class of subjects. 

But, if the mass of us are at liberty to 
know as little as we like about questions 
of this category, there are here and there 
some people in the world who, from 
special sympathy or professional neces- 
sity, still persist in studying them. The 
noble art of blazon continues to find a 
few eager followers ; astrology is main- 
tained as a state-craft in Persia; poison- 
ing has not ceased to exercise a winning 
influence over certain contemporaneous 
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minds; falconry is, even now, a daily 
sport in Poland; whilst a smattering of 
international law is usual amongst diplo- 
matists. Of these five forms of knowl- 
edge, the last is certainly the most useful 
and the least rare ; but, though there are 
grave persons who go on writing books 
about it, it is looked at, by everybody but 
themselves, as being, at the best, an an- 
tiquated, disagreeable, ugly sort of learn- 
ing, and scarcely any of its unwilling 
students have the slightest idea that it 
can ever become attractive. Such, how- 
ever, is incontestably the case; there is 
avast deal of real interest and amuse- 
ment hidden away in the gloomy volumes 
which date from Grotius; it all depends 
on the way they are read. Diamonds are 
found in dirt; sunshine gleams out of 
- clouds ; cases have positively been known 
in which laughter has been provoked by 
dictionaries ; why then should treatises 
on international law be absolutely ex- 
cluded from the list of readings which 
can possibly contribute to make life 
pleasant? They are not limited, after 
all, simply to discussions of the jus gen- 
tium and the jus privatum, of the mare 
liberum and the mare clausum, of “ de- 
rivative acquisition,” or of rights of juris- 
diction. They talk of other things 
besides —of Ceremonials, and Forms, 
and Dignities, of Prerogatives, Privileges, 
Emblems, and Decorations, of attitude 
towards Aliens and attitude towards 
Kings, of all the varied elemeats which 
mike up the vanity of nations. These 
details of their contents are, however, 
covered up by such a pile of ponderous 
dissertation on other less diverting mat- 
ter, that they not unnaturally remain invis- 
ible tothe casualeye. Butif some strange 
necessity should forcibly direct attention 
to them, they shine out like a lantern in a 
fog; they tell us curious stories; they 
impart to us odd experiences of charac- 
ter; they show us human nature in a 
form which is often singularly new; and 
especially, they teach us —incredible as 
it may seem — that nations reach a height 
of self-asserting vanity immeasurably be- 
yond what any individual can possibly 
attain. This latter fact is worth com- 
municating to the world ; for no discov- 
ery can be more soothing, more strength- 
ening, more justifying, than to find out 
that, whatever be the enormity of one’s 
own pride, it never can be as vast as that 
of the country to which one belongs, 
whatever that country be. 

The various books which unconsciously 
supply the evidence of this truth com- 
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mence, without exception, by the asser- 
tion that all nations theoretically possess 
two main rights—independence and 
equality. They then proceed to describe 
these glorious privileges in language 
which renders them so utterly unattrac- 
tive that it is difficult to believe that we 
are reading of the great causes which 
make the blood of nations boil, and for 
which men are always ready to give their 
lives. Fortunately for us, we are not 
obliged to follow them in this disfigure- 
ment of noble sentiments ; we have noth- 
ing at all to do with their ideas of inde- 
pendence here, and we have to make but 
one extract from their theory of equality. 
Independence may perhaps help states 
to feel vainglorious ; but the legists tell 
us that it is in the name of equality alone 
that they show their pride in action, that 
they call upon each other for external 
marks of honour and respect, and that, to 
better realize this purpose, they have 
gradually invented “ Ceremonial.” 

From Vattel down to Phillimore, all 
publicists have written gravely on this 
subject of ceremonial. Most of them 
treat it as if it were a form of worship, 
and seem inclined to kneel down when 
they talk about it. The Dutch and Ger- 
man writers particularly have applied to 
it all their learning, all their pedantry, 
and all their awe. They have analyzed 
and subtilized it; they have divided it 
into its parts; they have decomposed its 
motives ; they have distilled its essences ; 
they have anatomized, dissected, sorted 
and classified it. They wind up their 
laborious enthusiasms by calling it “ the 
politeness of nations,” which is a lofty 
sounding but particularly incorrect de- 
nomination ; for the original object of 
ceremonial was in no way to be polite to 
others, but solely to manifest the high 
idea which each country entertained of 
what was due to it from its neighbours. 
The more ancient of the jurists talk of it 
in language which is evidently intended 
to frighten away disrespect, and to in- 
spire profound deference. Vattel —the 
great Vattel, the commentator of Grotius, 
Puffendorf, and Wolf —says, in speak- 
ing of the details of state courtesy, “ Les 
attribuer & un vain orgueil c’est ignorer 
grossiérement l'art de régner, et mépriser 
Pun des plus fermes appuis de la grandeur 
et de la sureté d’un Etat.” And Junius — 
our English Junius — went quite as far 
in the same direction when he declared, 
in the sonorous wordings which were 
proper to him: “Private credit is 
wealth ; public honour is security ; the 
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feather that adorns the royal bird sup- 
ports his flight ; strip him of his plumage 
and you pin him to the earth.” These 
grand talkings, however, do not quite 
convince us ; we remain incredulous, and 
perhaps even somewhat irreverent, as 
becomes our century ; and we listen with 
more sympathy to the practical modern 
politician Calvo, who takes up the other 
ground, and argues that, “ if, from an his- 
torical point of view, these questions have 
lost nothing of their value, it must be 
owned that the development of civiliza- 
tion, and the diminution of the prestige 
which formerly belonged to the monar- 
chical principle, have considerably weak- 
ened the meaning of these vain preten- 
sions, to which it is no longer possible to 
sacrifice the higher interests of humanity.” 
It is perhaps fair to own here, at once, 
that though all the legists solemnly lay 
claim to ceremonial as being essentially 
one of their own subjects, though it has 
grown to be an integral and undisputed 
element of the Law of Nations, and 
though the latter must consequently ac- 
cept the responsibility of the former, 
ceremony existed long before the Droit 
des Gens was thought of. History is full 
of proofs of this. Did not Cyrus behead 
two satraps because they omitted to place 
their hands inside their sleeves when 
they saluted him? Did not Hadrian set 
the example of establishing a royal house- 
hold? Was not Charlemagne — the sim- 
ple, unpretending Charlemagne — served 
at his repasts by subject kings? Did 
not royal hands present to him, at each 
dinner, a spit with a roast boar upon it ? 
And did not St. Adalbert write a book (of 
which Hincmar has preserved the mem- 
ory) telling us the titles of the officers of 
his palace, expatiating, amongst other 
matters, on the dignity of the chief cook 
(princeps coguorum was his title), and 
noting, specially, the hierarchical superi- 
ority of the bottle-holder over the wine- 
pourer at the court of Aix-la-Chapelle ? 
But there was nothing international in 
all this; subservient politenesses were 
then addressed exclusively to the person of 
the local sovereign ; they were pure home 
actions; they had no connection with 
foreign parts. They properly belonged, 
not to ceremonial as it is now defined and 
understood, but to the one particular 
branch of it called etiquette, which is lim- 
ited to the regulation of the relations of 
monarchs, princes, and dignitaries be- 
tween themselves and with their visitors. 
Ceremonial is larger, grander, more im- 
posing. In theory it rises above kings, 
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for it asserts the rights of nations them- 
selves ; in theory it cares nought for per- 
sons, for it represents the collectivity of 
peoples ; in theory it is a universal lan- 
guage, for its voice is everywhere the 
same. But, in practice, these superb 
pretensions disappear ; in practice cere- 
monial becomes as human as we are our- 
selves, with all the weaknesses, the pu- 
erilities, the jealousies, the littlenesses, 
which form part of the nature of each one 
of us. All it proves by the grandeur of 
its claims is that, vain as men are indi- 
vidually, they become, as was said just 
now, vastly more so in their united ca- 
pacity as nations. 

Ceremonial is divided by its professors 
into five main sections — Precedence of 
States, Royal Honours, Diplomatic Cere- 
monial, Maritime Ceremonial, and Eti- 
quette. And yet, though etiquette has thus 
become simply one of the elements of cere- 
monial, the latter is, in reality, begotten 
ofthe former. Etiquette has existed from 
all time. It is so very ancient that it may 
be presumed, without fear of contradic- 
tion, to have come originally into use at 
the court of Nimrod. There is no direct 
evidence of the fact, for the annals of the 
period are, unfortunately, incomplete ; 
but it is perfectly logical to argue that, as 
every monarch in history, of whatever 
date or country, has invariably called 
upon his subjects to show him obsequi- 
ous marks of inferiority, Nimrod, the first 
of kings, cannot have failed to do so too. 
Ceremonial, on the contrary, is of relative- 
ly recent birth ; it was called into exist- 
ence with the object of extending to na- 
tions the privileges and rights of courtesy 
which, to that time, had been the person- 
al property of sovereigns alone. It grew 
so fast, it was taken up and fgstered by 
sO many statesmen and so map authors, 
that it quickly ensdheteuel eclipsed, 
and absorbed its progenitor; but, not- 
withstanding its hasty growth and it§ 
rapid acquisition of power, it has never 
undertaken its predecessor’s work; the 
two have never been mixed up, they have 
constantly remained separate and distinct. 
The special publicists put ceremonial on 
their title-page, and only give a chapter 
to etiquette ; the foreign ministries of the 
Continent have each an office of cer- 
emonial, and leave etiquette to the 
narrower duty of managing court re- 
ceptions; but though ceremonial has 
grown so great and strong, though its own 
name alone now constitutes the generic 
denomination of the whole class of pro- 
cesses of which it has become the chief, 
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it is limited in action to the comparative- 
ly new international functions for the dis- 
charge of which it was called into exist- 
ence. Its ancestor, but present junior 
partner, continues to direct alone the par- 
ticular section of their joint domain which 
originally pertained to it. 

The antiquity of the parent justifies us 
in giving a little consideration to it be- 
fore we describe the child; and though 
we have to iook to other sources for its 
history, we find quite enough informa- 
tion upon it in old chronicles to be able 
to describe it with tolerable exactness. 
Some authors derive its appellation from 
the Greek stichos, order, rank; others 
from a corruption of “est hic guestio inter 
N. et N.,” the formula which French fro- 
cureurs placed formerly on their law- 
papers, from which the primary French 
meaning of the word, in the sense of 
ticket, has evidently originated. As é¢2- 
guettes were fastened outside documents 
or parcels to indicate their contents, so 
étiguettes, or tickets, were given to peo- 
ple on state occasions, to tell them where 
to stand and what to do. Thence grew 
up (according to this interpretation) the 
secondary use of etiquette as descrip- 
tive of ceremonious observances. But 
whether this latter etymology be correct 
or not, the origin of the idea expressed is 
distinctly traceable, in its modern appli- 
cation, to Philip the Good, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, the holder of jousts and tourna- 
ments, the inventor of court courtesy (the 
second word was generated by the first), 
who sought to thereby adorn his house 
with more glories than kingly monarchs 
then possessed, as a consolation, per- 
haps, for not holding their title. There 
are, however, antiquarians who allege 
that the theory of royal etiquette in Eu- 
rope (we need not refer to its supposed 
first sproutings in China, Persia, and the 
Caliphat of Bagdad) is older still; and 
that it was brought westwards by the 
Greek princess Theophania, who married 
Otho the Red in the tenth century. Be 
this as it may, everybody agrees that it 
was not till the middle of the fifteenth 
century that it took a serious form in the 
hands of Philippe le Bon. His grand- 
child, Mary of Burgundy, carried the new 
ideas to her husband Maximilian; and 
from Austria they passed on again, with 
constant augmentations and freshly de- 
vised subtleties, to France and Spain. 
The latter land especially became the 
forcing-house of etiquette ; it was there 
that it attained those scarcely credible 
developments which made the Span- 
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ish court a model of a kind which 
the world has never seen before or 
since. Men and women ceased there to 
be human beings with a will; they be- 
came machines of reverence ; everybody 
had his place marked out, and was kept 
mercilessly in it; the number of steps 
and the depth of bows which each per- 
son was to make on entering the royal 
presence—the width of cloaks, the 
length of ribbons, and, perhaps more 
than all, the elaborate division of offices 
and functions — were fixed with a preci- 
sion of which examples exist nowhere 
else, except in decimals. The study of 
etiquette was, three centuries ago, the 
essential element of education of a Span- 
ish gentleman; and it is naturally in 
Spain that we find the most vivid in- 
stances of its influence. They are, in- 
deed, so particularly striking, that, by 
exception to the general indifference to 
such subjects which was alluded to at 
the beginning of this article, everybody 
has heard something about them. There 
may therefore be no novelty in the story 
of the queen (she was the wife of Charles 
II.) who fell off her horse, cauzht her 
foot, and hung indecorously by the stir- 
rup, upside down, in the presence of her 
forty-three attendants. The sight was 
grievous ; but the forty-three stoo1 still 
and gazed at it, in anguish deep but mo- 
tionless, because the grand equerry, 
whose peculiar right it was to unhook the 
royal ankle on such occasions, ha>pened 
to be somewhere else. Her majesty 
would have remained suspended there 
indefinitely, if a good-hearted but unin- 
structed passer-by had not taken upon 
himself to release her. He received sev- 
eral doubloons for his useful service, but 
was condemned to banishment for his 
unpardonable indiscretion. And we all 
know better still the lamentable end of 
Philip III., who finding the fire too hot 
for his royal wellbeing, told the Marquis 
de Pobar to put it out. But the Marquis 
could not presume to do so, because fire- 
extinction was one of the atti ‘\utions of 
the Duke d’Useda, who, most :ortuitous- 
ly, was at that moment hunting in Cata- 
lonia. Sothe king, who of course could 
not condescend to give way to fire — fire 
being bound by etiquette to give way to 
kings —sat majestically and_ scorch- 
ingly still, grew far too warm for health, 
got erysipelas, and thereby died. With 
examples such as these before their eyes, 
it is not astonishing that the entire peo- 
ple should have taken up ceremony as a 
duty ; that a beggar should remark in the 
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early morning to a colleague, “ Sefior, 
has your courtesy taken his chocolate ?” 
and that grandees of Spain should have 
believed themselves to be above the uni- 
verse. That they really did so seems to 
be demonstrated by a conversation which 
a certain illustrious Portuguese had, in 
those times, with a blue-blooded Castil- 
ian. The former began by speaking to 
the Spaniard as your Excellency; the 
latter replied, your Courtesy. Then the 
Portuguese imagining that his first phrase 
was incorrect, politely said, your 
Courtesy; to which the other immedi- 
ately answered, your Excellency. There- 
upon the Lusitanian, vexed and puzzled, 
asked the Iberian for an explanation, and 
was coolly told (it appears they were 
speaking French), “ Tous les titres me 
sont égaux, pourvu qu’il n’y ait rien 
d’égal entre vous et moi.” 

And French etiquette was almost as 
extreme as that of Spain. Arm-chairs, 
backed chairs, and stools were, for cen- 
turies, as Voltaire says, “important ob- 
jects of politics, and illustrious subjects 
of quarrels.” He explains, with his usu- 
al spitefulness, that the etiquette of 
chairs came from “the barbarians, our 
grandfathers,” who had only one arm- 
chair, which was solely used by people 
who were ill. This latter view is borne 
out by the fact that there were provinces 
in France where the piece of furniture in 
question was called a chaise de doléance ; 
and that the Germans have, from all 
time, denominated it rankensessel—a 
sick-chair. Voltaire goes on to say that 
Mademoiselle spent a quarter of her life 
in the mortal tribulation of disputes 
about her seats; ought she to sit in a 
certain room, upon a chair or upon a 
stool, or not sit down at all? The whole 
court was in emotional perplexity about 
these insoluble difficulties. Even the 
king himself was not free from the obli- 
gation of sitting according to regulation. 
lf he condescended to pay a visit toa 
courtier ill in bed, etiquette constrained 
his majesty to lie down too, for it was 
impossible that a sovereign could permit 
a subject to indulge in unshared recum- 
bency in his presence; so when the 
king was coming to a sick-room, a sec- 
ond bed was prepared beforehand, and 
the conversation was conducted in po- 
sitions of mutual horizontality. Louis 
XIII. visited Richelieu in this way at 
Tarascon, and Louis XIV. did the same 
when he went to see the Maréchal de 
Villars, after he was wounded at Malpla- 
quet. The idea of the importance of eti- 
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quette reached such a point at Versailles, 
that, amongst other things, it became a 
principle that “ toute la femme est dans 
la révérence,” which meant that the man- 
ner of execution of a perfect curtse 
ought to visibly manifest and express all 
the qualities of a true woman. Etiquette 
exercised its action not only over form 
and manner, but over acts as well. Marie 
Leczinska did not dare to play cards one 
night because the court had heard that 
day of the death of some German prince 
that nobody had ever seen; and M. de 
Maurepas filled her heart with joy (she 
was choked with exnuz when she could 
not play) by saying, “ Madame, I have 
the honour to assure your majesty that 
the game of piquet is deep mourning.” 
In the earlier times, before these 
strange things had come to pass, there 
used to be several sorts of etiquette, de- 
pending not only on the rank of the per- 
sons concerned, but also, in some de- 
gree, on that of the nation to which these 
persons belonged. Distinctions of this 
nature disappeared from etiquette as 
ceremonial became organized; but, in 
passing from the former to the latter, 
they became still more clear and binding. 
Precedence belongs to each of the two 
classes of the subject ; it forms, indeed, 
so essentially the basis of both, that we 
cannot conceive the existence of either 
of them without it ; and though we have 
not to consider it here. in its doubie 
character, though we have to look at it 
solely in its international applications, 
the part of it which concerns individual 
or local rights is peculiar enough to merit 
some attention from such of us as are cu- 
rious in human follies. As a proof of this, 
an allusion may be usefully made to the 
position of the question in England, where 
precedence is still determined —in its 
main elements — by the statute 31 Henry 
VIII., but where, since the Court of 
Chivalry has fallen into disuse, doubts on 
intricate and involved problems can only 
be dispelled by petitioning the Crown for 
a solution. This is the sole official man- 
ner of obtaining a decision as to who is 
entitled to walk first in a procession ; 
but as the Crown does not reply itself — 
as it refers the difficulty to the Heralds’ 
College —it would be simpler to allow 
perplexed inquirers to go direct to the 
Officers of Arms, as they do in Scotland, 
where the Lyon King has direct juris- 
diction in all matters connected with the 
subject. Ordinary cases can be solved 
by easier means ; people whose standing- 
ground is not too complicated, who are 
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simply suffering from curiosity as to their | 


exact place on earth, can learn it from 
the published list of precedence of Eng- 
lish men and women (which can be found 
in the special dictionaries). This cata- 
logue begins with the King and Queen, 
and ends with Burgesses and their wives : 
it includes 98 ranks of men, and 66 ranks 
of women. How soul-elevating it is to 
recognize that, in what we call our wave- 
girt home of freedom, we are still suscep- 
tible of division into so many categories, 
and that there are, in England only — 
without counting the two sister king- 
doms —97 sorts of men above a bur- 
gess! It was surely worth while to step 
aside for an instant from our subject in 
order to announce this remarkable but 
generally unknown fact. 

The court etiquette of the present day 
is also beyond our range ; for, though its 
component parts are everywhere sub- 
stantially alike, it is in no way interna- 
tional. Such local differences as it pre- 
sents are utterly uninteresting. No one 
wili gain much, for instance, by learning 
either that there are courts where queens 
and princesses have official rank in pub- 
lic ceremonies, and others where they 
have to content themselves with looking 
on as mere spectators ; or that the cere- 
mony of the datsemain, the old feudal 
form of homage to the suzerain — which 
was suppressed long ago in Turkey, be- 
cause an evil-minded courtier tried to 
profit by it to assassinate Amurath the 
Fourth — still exists in Russia at the Em- 
press’s New Year’s Day reception, as it 
did in Spain when there was still a crown 
there, as it does in England at presenta- 
tions and on nominations to certain of- 
fices. There is but one detail of court 
action—the bestowal of presents by 
sovereigns —which assumes a distinctly 
international character ; it may therefore 
be cursorily mentioned before we quit 
the subject. Decorations, jewels, curi- 
osities of art and literature, books written 
by the donor, have always been royal 
gifts ; and certain special offerings have, 
at different times, grown into use,—as 
when the Kings of France and the Grand 
Masters of the Order of St. John sent 
every year a present of trained hawks to 
the King of Denmark, and as live stags 
were sent regularly from Germany to Na- 
poléon. The Pope gives presents of sa- 
cred or blessed objects, gold roses, hats, 
and swords, Agnus Dei, and relics of 
saints. In treaties with the Porte and 
the Barbary States, the exchange of 
presents was at one time regularly stipu- 
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lated, as is shown by the treaties of Bel- 
grade in 1639, and of Jassy in 1792, and 
even in the treaty between Prussia and 
the Dutch East India Company in 1717. 
We can now leave etiquette, and begin 
to look at the origins of ceremonial. The 
first fact which strikes us is, that the 
Precedence of States and the honours 
due to sovereigns, though classed apart, 
were, in reality, synonymous terms for 
centuries. This was because States 
were nothing then, while Sovereigns were 
everything; and because, though all 
kings were theoretically equal between 
themselves, not one of them would ever 
admit equality with any other; so they 
all struggled, by every imaginable means, 
to obtain an advantage over surrounding 
potentates. Kluber, and most of the 
writers who preceded him, enumerate the 
principal considerations which were ap- 
pealed to in this struggle to the front. 
Monarchs based their arguments of su- 
periority towards each other on the an- 
tiquity of their royalty, on the size of 
their dominions, on the supplementary 
titles they possessed in addition to that 
of king, on the high dignity of their vas- 
sals, and, perhaps more than all, on the 
distinctions accorded to them by the 
Emperors or the Popes. Even the date 
of the conversion of their ancestors to 
Christianity has been invoked by certain 
princes as a ground for claiming prece- 
dence. And yet, notwithstanding the 
disputes and difficulties which were per- 
petually occurring as to rights, nething 
definite ever was decided about the rela- 
tive rank of states. The Popes tried 
more than once to express an authorita- 
tive opinion on the question; and in 
1508, Julius II. composed and promul- 
gated a complete list of seniority for the 


‘use of ambassadors in his own chapel, 


recommending Europe, at the same time, 
to adopt it everywhere. The order which 
he followed is in such utter-contradiction 
with that which exists to-day, that it is 
worth while to give the table at full 
length as a measure of the changes which 
have since occurred. Only three of the 
titles enumerated 350 years ago continue 
to exist in their old form (the Pope, the 
new Emperor of Germany, and the King 
of England); all the others have either 
vanished altogether, or have become 
merged in other names. And it will be 
noticed that the Margrave of Branden- 
burg stands twentieth, and the Duke of 
Savoy twenty-second, and that Russia is 
not alluded to at all, though one would 
have thought that the Grand Dukes of 
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Moscow had become powerful enough to 
merit mention at the date when this cata- 
logue was issued to the world : — 


. The Pope. 

. The Emperor. 

. The King of the Romans. 

. The King of France. 

. The King of Spain (Castille and Leon.) 

. The King of Aragon. 

. The King of Portugal. 

. The King of England. 

. The King of Scotland. 

. The King of Sicily. 

. The King of Hungary. 

. The King of Navarre. 

. The King of Cyprus. 

. The King of Poland. 

. The Republic of Venice (for Cyprus, 
Candia, and Dalmatia). 

. The Duke of Brittany. 

. The Duke of Burgundy. 

. The Duke of Bavaria and Palatine. 

. The Elector of Saxony. 

. The Margrave of Brandenburg. 

. The Archduke of Austria. 

. The Duke of Savoy. 

. The Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

. The Duke of Lorraine. 

. The Princes of the Holy See. 

26. The nephews of the Pope, and the 

Legates of Bologna and Ferrara. 


Of course this arrangement was not 
accepted: it contented nobody ; it only 
served to create new difficulties by add- 
ing new graduations to the scale. Na- 
tions, or rather monarchs, went on dis- 
puting about their place, their titles, and 
their prerogatives ; and, in many cases, 
even force did not suffice to bring about 
a permanent solution. In 1648, a hun- 
dred and forty years after the vain effort 
of Pope Julius, an amusing proof oc- 
curred of the inutility of his intervention. 
At the negotiation of the peace of West- 
phalia the question was evidently as com- 
plicated as ever ; for we find the German 
plenipotentiaries, who represented the 
beaten side, and who might therefore 
have been supposed to have become less 
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international ceremonial two centuries 
ago. It still consisted, without variation 
since its origin, in requiring everything 
for yourself, and in granting nothing to 
anybody else. There was a superbness 
of selfishness about it which surpasses 
all other examples. Directly new titles 
were invented, no sovereign was satisfied 
to continue to be called by old ones. 
Serenity and Royal Dilection were all 
very well until Majesty was employed ; 
but, as soon as the latter name got into 
circulation, Dilection was abandoned to 
such small people as electors, who were 
regarded by their superiors as so unim- 
portant that Monsieur, brother of Louis 
XIV., would not allow his second wife, 
the Grand Palatine, ever to see her 
family otherwise than incognito. He 
said, with a natural indignation which 
goes to our hearts and provokes our most 
earnest and respectful sympathy — “ How 
can I, a Prince of the blood, pay honour 
to an elector, because he happens to be 
the uncle of my wife? As for giving a 
chair to an elector, I really can’t.’ 

But if no complete hierarchy of na- 
tions was ever organized, two main prin- 
ciples of division were generally ad- 
mitted; the first, that what are called 
“ Royal Honours ” belonged only to Em- 
pires, Kingdoms, the Papal States, the 
Grand Duchies, the Elector of Hesse, 
and the Swiss Confederation ; the second, 
that the Emperor of Germany was the 
first sovereign in Europe, in virtue of 
the Roman crown which came to him, 
through Charlemagne, with the Western 
Empire. Phillimore confirms this ex- 
planation of the reason why the Em- 
perors enjoyed this proud and undisputed 
supremacy ; he says, — “ The idea of this 
paramount superiority was derived from 
the notion of their being successors of 
the Roman Emperors.” Vattel remarks 
that, at the time of Charlemagne, there 
was “une idée récente de la majesté 
du véritable Empire Romain.” Bartolus 
said, 450 years back, that “they were 
heretics who denied that the Emperor 


absolute in their claims, putting in Latin|was sovereign paramount of the world.” 


notes in which his sacred Imperial Ma- 
jesty the Emperor marked his discontent 
against the most serene kings of France 
and Sweden; to which the French and 
Swedish envoys replied that their sacred 
Royal Majesties had much ground of 
complaint against the most serene Em- 
peror. 
Years’ War had not stifled the eternal 
strife for precedence ; and no better evi- 
dence can be adduced of the nature of 





This shows that even the Thirty | frogs. 





From this old, deeply rooted impression, 
arose, in the middle ages, the imitative 
disposition of many states to describe 
themselves as “ Empires,” and to speak 
of their crown as “ Imperial,” showing 
that the story of the frog who wanted to 
be an ox applies to nations as well as to 
But, after the abdication of 
Charles V. and the political dislocations 
which ensued from it, the place of honour 
ceased to be the assured property of the 
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Empire ; France and Spain struggled for it 
for two hundred years ; France at last ob- 
tained it, in 1761, by the Bourbon Family 
Compact.. But it was too late: ’89 was 
coming ; the reign of ceremonial was 
drawing to its end; France had no time 
to enjoy its conquest. 

The Republics of Venice and of the 
Low Countries were admitted, nationally, 
to royal honours; but as their ambassa- 
dors had to yield precedence to those of 
crowned heads, their situation was in- 
complete. The Genoese Republic and 
the order of Malta never obtained a dis- 
tinct recognition of the same half-privi- 
lege, though the former claimed equality 
with Venice and superiority over Switzer- 
land, and though the latter considered 
itself to possess monarchical rights in vir- 
tue of the elective sovereignty which it 
exercised at Malta. In later times, the 
United States, the German Confedera- 
tion, and the Empire of Brazil, have been 
considered to be entitled to royal hon- 
ours. As a natural consequence of the 
difficulty which existed in procuring ad- 
mission to the “upper ten” of nations, it 
followed that no state which had ever 
possessed these international privileges 
was disposed to abandon them afterwards, 
no matter what changes took place in its 
constitution. Thus Cromwell insisted on 
the maintenance, towards his Republic, 
of the forms of ceremonial which had 
been observed towards the Monarchy 
which he had suppressed. A more re- 
cent example of the same attitude is fur- 
nished by the 23d article of the treaty of 
Campo Formio, in which Bonaparte 
stipulated that “S. M. l’Empereur, Roi de 
Hongrie et de Bohéme, et la République 
Francaise, conserveront entre elles le 
méme cérémonial, quant au rang et aux 
autres étiquettes, que ce qui a été con- 
stamment observé avant la guerre.” This 
condition was specially confirmed by the 
treaty of Lunéville in 1801. But if the 
English and French Republics preserved 
the rights which their countries had pre- 
viously enjoyed as monarchies, it is evi- 
dent that they did so solely in favour of 
theirstrength. Solong asdivine right was 
the one acknowledged source of legiti- 
mate power, it was impossible for a Gov- 
ernment based on popular suffrage to 
obtain, unless by force of arms, the same 
exterior respect as was shown to a tradi- 
tional dynasty. Indeed, the real rank of 
Republics was never fixed at all; kings 
shrank from recognizing it, and the Con- 
gress of Vienna tried in vain to find a 
rule for it. It is only of late years, since 
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levelling tendencies have grown general, 
that all Republics, including even those of 
South America, have tacitly acquired the 
ceremonial rights which are accorded to 
other sovereign states. In Germany, 
however, which has now become the land 
of forms, unsettled difficulties continued 
to exist down to the suppression of the 
old confederation in 1866; the exact rela- 
tive positions of the’Grand Dukes and 
of the Elector of Hesse never having 
been determined, excepting as concerned 
their order of voting in the Diet, which 
left untouched “their rank in general, 
and their prerogatives outside the Diet.” 

Diplomatic ceremonial, which, at first, 
was but another form of manifesting the 
power of states through their representa- 
tives, remained during some three cen- 
turies the most conspicuous, if not the 
most important, part of ceremonial, in 
consequence of the incessant struggles 
for precedence between Ambassadcrs 
who sought to increase the importance of 
their employers by fighting for their own. 
The stories of their strifes are innumera- 
ble and amusing ; a few of them may use- 
fully be told here, in order to show the 
furious nature of the fight, and the vari- 
ousness of the measures that were 
adopted in order to attain success. 
When force could be safely used it was 
naturally the favourite solution, as being 
in harmony with the spirit of the times. 
The Spanish Envoy resorted to that 
means of obtaining priority of place when 
he attacked the carriage of the French 
Ambassador in the streets of London in 
1661, hamstrung his horses and killed his 
men ; and then went on joyfully with the 
satisfying conviction that he had done 
his duty to his country, and that his rival 
could not get to court before him. In 
cases where milder action was momen- 
tarily employed, it was not unusual to 
stipulate, by previous arrangement, for 
absolute and exact equality in every de- 
tail. This was the plan selected when 
Mazarin and Don Luis de Haro met to 
settle the conditions of the marriage be- 
tween Louis XIV. and Maria Theresa. 
In order to preserve the full dignity of 
their nations by yielding nothing to each 
other, the two Ministers stepped together, 
with the right foot, side by side, iato a 
council chamber hung in corresponding 
halves with their respective colours, and 
sat down at the same instant precisely 
opposite each other at a critically square 
table, on two mathematically equivalent 
arm-chairs. In this case the previous 
bargain was honourably carried out ; but 
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it was not always so, for Bielfeld tells a 
story of two Envoys, one from Genoa 
and one from Brandenburg, who, being 
unable to come to terms as to which of 
them should present himself first to the 
French king, stipulated, that whoever 
reached Versailles soonest on the day of 
their reception should take precedence of 
the other. The cunning Prussian went 
down the night before the audience, and 
sat on a bench in the Palace until dawn. 
The Genoese, not suspecting this ac- 
tivity, arrived in the morning early, saw 
the Prussian, recognized that he was 
beaten, but with the perfidy which Italian 
proverbs attribute to the children of his 
native town, slipped surreptitiously 
through the door of the king’s bedroom, 
which had been left ajar, and instantly 
commenced the requisite salutations. 
The German rushed indignantly after him, 
pulled him back by the skirts, and began 
pouring out his own harangue. Passive 
obstinacy was another weapon much em- 
ployed. The best example which can be 
cited of it, is that of two Ambassadors 
who met face to face on the bridge at 
Prague, and stopped there for the entire 
day, because neither of them would dis- 
grace his country by letting the other one 
go by. There are not many examples of 
the use of leaping, or of other personal 
gymnastics, as a means of supporting the 
rights of nations ; but even that sort of 
proceeding was utilized, in 1768, at a 
court ball in London, where Ivan Czerni- 
cheff, Ambassador from Russia, sat 
down audaciously next to the Imperial 
Envoy, in the very place which belonged 
to the Comte de Chatelet-Lomon, repre- 
sentative of France. The latter came in 
a few minutes later, did not say a word, 
passed quietly behind the Russian, affect- 
ed to sit down on a bench of the second 
row, and suddenly, with a bound, sprang 
in between his two colleagues, and in 
that way reconquered his legitimate po- 
sition. A duel-was the consequence of 
this, and Czernicheff was wounded, which 
was but justice, for his sovereign, Cath- 
erine II., had expressly recognized the 
supremacy of France six years before. 
And if Ambassadors struggled, by all 
these means, for precedence between 
themselves, they were quite as ardent 
and as resolute in their attitude on the 
subject towards the Government to which 
they were accredited. The most celebrat- 
ed asserter »f ceremonial rights, in this 
aspect of the case, was Charles de Fériol, 
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teenth century. Amongst other violent 
proceedings, he refused to give up his 
sword at audiences, although it was abso- 
lutely forbidden, since a Dervish had 
tried to murder Bajazet II., to appear 
armed in presence of the Grand Seigneur. 
He said, “Je déshonorerais le roi mon 
maitre si je quittais mon épée.” All 
the critics own, though evidently with 
sorrow and unwillingness, that Fériol 
was wrong in this pretension: for the 
question was not one of international 
ceremonial, but of local etiquette, which 
each court had an undisputed right 
to regulate as it liked. It may, however, 
be urged in favour of M. de Fériol, that 
he knew, by the experience of his prede- 
cessors at Constantinople, that the 
Turks were particularly exacting on 
points of etiquette, and that he therefore 
stood out for all he could obtain. The 
question of the sofha, for instance, had 
always been a difficulty at audiences of 
the Grand Vizier, the latter claiming the 
privilege of sitting on a higher seat than 
that attributed to foreign envoys. Guil- 
lerargues, another Plenipotentiary of 
France, persistently refused to concede 
this right, and carried on the contesta- 
tion for five years, until it was settled in 
his favour. But when he at last sat 
down on the seat for which he had fought 
so long, the other side considered that 
it was disgraced for ever; and the Tes- 
chifrat-Emini (what we call Master of the 
Ceremonies) mournfully put in a prayer 
to the Grand Vizier to be permitted to 
inscribe the fact as an odious exception 
in the archives of Turkey, exclaiming, in 
his anguish, “ The Book of Ceremonies is 
no longer of any use; it may as well be 
burnt.” Cases have occurred in which 
the entire diplomatic body has acted in 
unanimity for the protection of its rights. 
At a ball given at Versailles by Louis XV. 
in 1739, a special stand had been pre- 
pared for Ambassadors in the Salon 
d’Hercule. Soon after they were placed, 
the Comte de Clermont and the Prince 
de Dombes (princes of the blood) came 
and sat down on stools in front of the Am- 
bassadors, who thereat grew so indignant 
that the Prince de Liechtenstein and the 
Marquis de la Minas, representatives of 
Austria and Spain, were prevented with 
much difficulty by their colleagues from 
making a public protestation then and 
there. The next day a collective letter, 
signed by the whole body, was addressed 
to the Foreign Minister, pointing out the 





Marquis d’Argenthal, French Ambassa- 
dor to the Porte at the end of the seven- 





highly grievous nature of the action of 
the two princes, which was “contrary to 
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ceremonial,” and asking “to be tranquil- 
lized with reference to such novelties ; 
for, in the contrary case, they would be 
forced to deprive themselves of the eager- 
ness with which they had hitherto paid 
their court to his Majesty on such occa- 
sions” (“deprive themselves of the 
eagerness” is a phrase of the largest 
merit, which no one would be capable of 
inventing now). 

All these are simple cases ; they turn 
solely on formalities. It may therefore 
be as well to quote a more complicated 
example, in order to supply a type of an- 
other sort of difficulty. In 1787, when 
the King of Sweden raised the Baron de 
Sprengporten, his Minister at Copen- 
hagen, to the rank of Ambassador at the 
same court, Sprengporten at once 
claimed, in virtue of his new position, 
precedence of Prince Charles of Hesse, 
who had married the King of Denmark’s 
sister, and of the hereditary Prince of 
Holstein-Augustenburg, who had married 
the King’s daughter. He based this de- 
mand on the habitual pretension of Am- 
bassadors to refuse the fas to princes 
who were not “of the blood.” He 
quoted the two examples of the Comte 
d’Estrades, French Ambassador at the 
Hague, who, in 1664, claimed and pos- 
sitively obtained precedence of the 
Prince of Orange, though, by his mother, 
he was grandson of a king; and of the 
Duchesse de Lavauguyon, wife of another 
French Ambassador at the same resi- 
dence, who had refused to pay the first 
visit to the wife of the Stadtholder. A 
long and difficult negotiation resulted 
from Sprengporten’s claim, which was at 
last settled by a compromise based on 
the double consideration that he repre- 
sented a family allied to that of Den- 
mark, and that, as he was the only envoy 
holding the rank of Ambassador at Co- 
penhagen, he had not to fear that, if he 
yielded, he would damage his position 
towards his colleagues. For these mo- 
tives it was agreed, as a sort of private 
compact and concession, which left the 
principle untouched, that Sprengporten 
should give way to princes who, though 
not themselves of royal blood, were mar- 
ried to princesses of the blood. This 
arrangement formed the subject of three 
detailed notes between Sprengporten and 
the Comte de Bernstorff, who was then 
Danish Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

The greatest monarchs have often 
attached as much importance as their 
representatives to questions of this sort. 
Napoleon, particularly, never gave way 
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on any point where dignity or precedence 
could possibly be involved. We have 
already seen that at Campo Formio he 
stood up for the rights of France; as 
Emperor, he stood out in the same way 
for his own. His Book of Ceremonial 
still exists: it is as elaborate as that of 
Louis XIV., on which it was based, and 
almost more so than that of the Second 
Empire, for which it served as a model. 
When he was compiling it, he applied for 
information to many of the surviving 
members of the Bourbon court; and it 
was in reality with their aid that he made 
it up. But they were not all disposed to 
help him ; for when he sent a messenger 
to the Princess of Chimay, who had been 
Lady of Honour to Marie Antoinette, 
asking her for details of the old etiquette, 
she replied, “ Vous voudrez bien dire & 
l’Empereur que j’ai tout oublié, hors les 
bontés et les malheurs de celle que j’ai 
servie.” Her refusal did not matter 
much, however; he framed his etiquette 
without her aid, assigning the first place 
to himself, not only when he was person- 
ally present, but wherever his name was 
used in print all over Europe. A curious 
proof of his tenacity of precedence oc- 
curred in 1808, when all the copies of the 
Almanach de Gotha, which had just been 
printed for the year, were seized and sent 
to Paris, because, by the old habit, al- 
ways adopted in the volume, of arranging 
reigning houses alphabetically, the list 
began, not with Napoleon, but with the 
Anhalt Duchies. The Emperor abso- 
lutely refused to allow this, and the book 
had to be reprinted with his name on the 
first page. 

The continual difficulties provoked by 
disputes between Ambassadors led the 
Congress of Vienna, at the end of 1814, 


to name a commission in order to fix 


“les principes 4 établir pour régler le 
rang entre les Couronnes et tout ce qui 
en est une conséquence.” At the sitting 
of 9th February 1815, the report of this 
Commission — which proposed to divide 
nations into three degrees — was brought 
forward and discussed. Objections were 
made to the suggested classification, 
especially as to the position which the 
larger Republics ought to occupy; 
finally, the idea of regulating the relative 
status of all the Powers was abandoned 
as too difficult to realize, and the Con- 
gress limited itself to the less invidious 
task of determining the ranks of envoys. 
The present diplomatic precedence was 
thus created. The Act of 19th March 
1815 divided diplomatic agents into three 

















classes: 1st, Ambassadors, Legates, and 
Nuncios; 2d, Envoys or Ministers ac- 
credited to Sovereigns; 3d, Chargés 
d’Affaires accredited to Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs. An intermediate cate- 
gory, that of Ministers resident, was 
added by a protocol of the Congress of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, on 21st November 1818. 
The ceremonial which now regulates the 
courtesies to be shown to each of these 
four ranks is not international but local, 
and throws us back to etiquette again ; 
for not only do no universal rules exist 
as to diplomatic honours, but there are 
no two states whose practice on the ques- 
tion is absolutely identical. The sover- 
eign still fixes, in each country, the nature 
and degree of the distinctions which he 
is disposed to grant to the Ministers 
accredited to his person. For instance, 
there is no universal rule even for the 
presentation of letters of credence, though 
the general habit of European courts is 
that, when an envoy arrives at a new 
residence, he immediately announces his 
arrival to the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of the country, sending him a copy of his 
credentials, and requesting an audience : 
it is only after having seen the Minister 
that he can ask for an audience of the 
sovereign. 

Solemn royal audiences are granted to 
Ambassadors alone. They are fetched 
to them by the introducer of Ambassa- 
dors, in court carriages, with six horses 
(as to the six horses there is unanimity 
between the states of Europe —it seems 
to be the one point on which they all 
agree), they are treated with military 
honours, are received by the sovereign 
in the throne-room, with the whole court 
around him, and exchange speeches with 
him. Directly the reception is termi- 
nated, the Ambassador is received by the 
Queen in another room. As soon as 
these royal audiences are over, he is con- 
ducted home again with the same cere- 
mony. In some countries he waits there, 
in uniform, for the visit of the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, who comes officially 
within half an hour, in the name of the 
sovereign and in his own. There are, 
however, other countries — France, for 
instance —where the Ambassador calls 
upon the Minister again after the royal 
audience, and it is only after this second 
visit that the latter comes to him. Min- 
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isters plenipotentiary are received with | 
less pomp and stateliness. They are | 
usually admitted to the presence of the | 
sovereign in his private room, with but, 
two or three Ministers and a few court! 
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officers around him. Sometimes the 
ceremony takes place in a large drawing- 
room, but never in the throne-room, 
which is reserved for Ambassadors alone. 
At Constantinople there is a_ special 
habit: Ministers do not deliver their 
credentials to the Sultan himself (as 
Ambassadors do), but hand them to the 
Grand Vizier, in presence of the Sultan. 
All those dull details are enumerated 
here, not because they possess the slight- 
est novelty or interest, but because they 
show that as regards these particular 
practices our actual civilization is very 
nearly as precise as were the courts of 
Spain or Austria in the great days. of 
etiquette. In this one respect we resem- 
ble the Bourbons of 1814,—we have 
“learnt nothing and forgotten nothing.” 
And monarchs still continue to maintain 
the old tradition in their receptions of 
the diplomatic body on state occasions: 
in England at courts, drawing-rooms, and 
levees; on the Continent, on the sover- 
eign’s féte-day, or on the Ist of January. 
These receptions are called Cercles Di- 
plomatiques,—a denomination which is 
supposed to date from the brilliant period 
of Versailles; it is at these “Circles ” 
that chargés d’affaires, councillors, secre- 
taries, and attachés are presented. 

As soon as an arriving Minister has 
been officially received by the Chief of 
the State, he pays. visits to all the other 
members of the Corps Diplomatique ; 
but if he be an Ambassador, he notifies 
to his colleagues the fact that he has pre- 
sented his credentials, and waits for their 
first visit, which he returns in person to 
Ambassadors, and by card to Ministers. 
There are, however, differences of rule in 
different countries ; and it is usual for 
a new-comer (unless his secretaries can 
instruct him) to privately consult the se- 
nior Ambassador as to the exact forms 
to be adopted. All Envoys take prece- 
dence in each class between themselves, 
according to the date of the official noti- 
fication of their arrival at their post. 
Other details are regulated by adopting 
or perpetuating the old etiquette. The 
place of honour in all ceremonies — “ the 
honourable point,” as the authors call it 
—is, as it used to be, in the centre, and 
each member of the ambassadorial group 
should strictly place himself round the 
centre according to his rank. But, in 
practice, the Nuncio (where there is one) 
and the Ambassadors take the centre, 
and the other Envoys stand anyhow, in 
the order or disorder diplomatically called 
“ péle-méle.” If Ambassadors are sitting 
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at a table, or in a conference, “the hon-| state which had to offer it.” England has 
ourable point” is opposite the door. The} naturally been one of the great promoters 
right is always more honourable than the} of this class of ceremonial, and has fre- 
left, except in Turkey, where the left is| quently endeavoured to enforce it as a 
the noble side. An Ambassador still has | proof of the admission by other Powers 
the privilege —though he no longer uses | of the jurisdiction over the high seas 
it — of putting on his hat in the presence | which she once pretended to possess. 
of the sovereign when he reads his re-;} The theory on which maritime cere- 
ception speech. monial was primitively based was that 
The order in which names and signa-| naval as well as military salutes should 
tures appear in treaties and other public | render the saluter temporarily powerless. 
documents used to be determined by the} Thus, firing guns, or dropping sword- 
precedence of the states concerned ; but} points, or presenting arms, symbolically 
this involved such interminable disputes | deprived the ship or soldiers of all power 
that other systems were suggested, and, so| of aggression for the moment: dipping 
long ago as 1718, at the signature of the; colours and lowering sails and manning 
Quadruple Alliance, each Power signed | yards all present the same idea of respect- 
first the copy which was to remain in its|fulinnocuity. In early times salutes were 
own possession. At Aix-la-Chapelle, in| given in the open sea: between vessels 
1748, the contracting parties each signed| of equal rank or rights they consisted 
one copy for each of the others. Anoth-/ only in acertain number of cannon-shots. 
er system, which was at one time a good | But in cases of inequality — and with the 
deal used, called “alternat,” was first em-/ finely shaded differences which formerly 
ployed for the treaty between France and | existed, these cases were the more nu- 
Austria in 1756, in which each Power was} merous —the inferior side had to add 
named first and signed first alternately.| some additional sign of deference, — to 
Finally, the present plan of alphabetical lower or hoist its flag, to furl its upper 
order (according to the French alphabet) | sails, or to change its tack, according to 
was adopted. It would be useless to go on| the exigencies of the case. The relative 
citing other examples of actual diplomatic | significations of these various forms is 
ceremonial, for all are equally minute and) clearly indicated by a writer in the “ En- 
unamusing. Happily most of the details | cyclopédie Maritime,” who says, “ Le sa- 
are diminishing perceptibly in impor-|lut du canon est majestueux, celui du 
tance ; and though some sort of ceremony | pavillon plié est humble, si on l’améne 
will always have to be maintained as long | tout bas il est de la plus grande humilité, 
as embassies are needed, it looks as if|et méme avilissant.” England was quite 
our children would see the end of many | aware of this ; so in the time of James I. 
of the odd fashions which are still in| she insisted that her maritime supremacy 
force. should be recognized by the instant dis- 
Maritime Ceremonial is by far the no-| appearance of the flags and sails of all 
blest element of the entire subject, for,:other ships, English vessels showing 
however futile it may seem at first, it has, | their opinion of their own importance by 
at all events, the real merit of represent-| offering no kind of recognition in return. 
ing an idea — that of homage to a Power | Of course this vexed other countries, and 
represented by its flag. It has always| provoked resistance from such of them 
occupied an important place amongst the | as were strong enongh torisk it. It is 
exterior signs by which nations manifest| true that Philip II. had introduced this 
respect and courtesy towards each other, , sort of action some time before by order- 
and it long ago became so essential a;ing all Spanish ships to refuse to salute 
mark of international deference that many | any foreign vessel, and to fight and go to 
wars have resulted from its non-observ- | the bottom rather than give way ; and that, 
ance. Some of the acts of which it is | in his tremendous pride, he had even for- 
composed have been stipulated by trea-} bidden his captains to lower his flag in 
ties ; ancient usage has given force to:any foreign port. Encouraged by this 
others ; but it is quite evident that, in its!example, France soon afterwards gave 
origin, it was nothing but an obligatory | precisely similar instructions to her fleet ; 
recognition of the claim of certain states | and it was while these instructions were 
to the sovereignty of the sea, and that} in force that Sully raised the fury of his 
what has become, in our time, a simple | Government by lowering the French col- 
sign of reciprocal politeness, was once,|ours to an English squadron when he was 
as Calvo justly says, “a testimony of hu-| on his voyage to England as Ambassador. 
miliating inferiority on the part of the’ This last event brought about so bitter a 
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discussion between the two Governments, 
that, at last, as the best way out of it, an 
Order in Council was issued, telling Eng- 
lish officers either to avoid French ships 
altogether, or to stipulate for a simultane- 
ous salute. The French Government im- 
itated this solution, but it was of course 
impossible to practically maintain it in 
force: so in 1689, when ‘Louis XIV. was 
in all his glory, he dealt with the matter 
afresh, in the old way, by once more re- 
quiring his officers to oblige the vessels 
of every other state to salute them first, 
wherever they might be. This ordinance 
was one of the causes of the war which 
broke out in the same year between 
France and England, and did not finish 
till the peace of Ryswyck in 1697. 

In the eighteenth century a change 
took place ; the hauling down of flags of 
weaker powers was, by degrees, no longer 
claimed. Russia and Sweden agreed in 
1721, by the treaty of Nystadt, that their 
war-ships should meet on a footing of 
equality, and that vessels of both nations 
should give the first salute to ports or 
fortresses of the other. This example 
was followed ; distinctions began to dis- 
appear, though, as a consequence of the 
old theory of royal honours, the ships of 
monarchies still continued to claim the 
first salute from the vessels and even from 
the ports of a Republic. At last, in 1787, 
France and Russia agreed by treaty that 
“henceforth salutes shall no longer take 
place at sea.” The same stipulation was 
soon after introduced into the conven- 
tions between the courts of St. Peters- 
burg, Stockholm, and Copenhagen, and 
later on, into successive treaties between 
Russia and the two Sicilies and Portugal. 
We may consequently thank Russia for 
having Som the first to introduce a total 
change into the character of maritime 
ceremonial, and to give to it its present 
character of equality. 

The opinions of the publicists on the 
condition of the question since 1815 may 
be summed up as follaws : 

1. All sovereign states are equal ir 
everything that concerns Maritime Cere- 
monial. 

2. Salutes are obligatory on no one; 
they are pure acts of courtesy. 

3. If asalute is not returned, explana- 
tions may be asked for, but no hostile 
action can be taken. 

4. If two ships salute in the open sea, 
the inferior officer should begin. 

5. Ships carrying Sovereigns, Princes, 
or Ambassadors, always receive the first 
salute. 
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6. All these conditions apply to war- 
ships only ; merchant vessels owe no sa- 
lute at all. 

In addition to these general rules as 
between ships and ships, there is the 
habit which prescribes that every vessel 
arriving in a foreign port shall salute the 
flag on anchoring. The salute between 
ships and land is never personal, it is ex- 
clusively international; and the older 
books contain enraptured chapters on it, 
full of beautiful language about “ defer- 
ence to the foreign soul.” Translated 
into an intelligible sentence, this means 
that in the opinion of their authors (it 
scarcely need be said that they are Ger- 
man)a salute to the flag. of another 
country is imaginatively addressed to 
the inner self, the soul, the ame, the seele 
of that country. Salutes to persons of 
whatever rank do not excite the emotions 
of these eager jurists as homage to the 
flag does: the former provokes their 
close but critical attention; the latter 
excites their nobler aspirations, and leads 
them on, through fog, to poetry. They 
exaggerate inconceivably, they talk pro- 
digious nonsense; but the idea which 
tempts them is, in itself, sound, solid, 
and attractive: there is a real justifica- 
tion for the admiration they express of 
the incarnation of a nation in its colours, 
and of the sentiment of honour which at- 
taches to such emblems. What a pity it 
is that they have not all talked about it ih 
a sane spirit and in comprehensible 
grammar! itis the one reasonable part 
of their entire subject; it is the single 
element of ceremonial which appeals to 
our heads and our hearts; so, naturally, 
they have composed greater twaddle 
about it than on all the rest together. 

International salutes—from flag to 
flag —are returned by an exactly corre- 
sponding number of shots, while those to 
officers or functionaries vary, on both 
sides, with the degree of rank. In ad- 
dition to these manifestations of courtesy 
on arrival in a port (to which might be 
added all the ceremonial as to visits be- 
tween officers), it is usual for vessels to 
associate themselves — unless there be 
some political reason to the contrary — 
with every public demonstration of 
mourning or rejoicing which may occur 
while they are in a foreign port. If, for 
such purposes, officers go on shore of- 
ficially, their precedence is determined 
by their grade, and, for each grade, by 
the order in which they reached the an- 
chorage. 

Each nation has promulgated regula- 
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tions of its own for the guidance of its 
naval officers on all these questions. 
The English rules are laconic and inex- 
plicit; those of France (the present 
edition of these dates only from 1868) 
are very precise and clear; those of the 
United States are singularly minute. 
With reference to these last it may be 
observed, as an odd fact, that while the 
American President is saluted by his own 
fleets with a fixed number of twenty-one 
guns, the official salute of the United 
States to foreigners is made up of as 
many shots as there are states in the 
Confederation (forty at this moment). 
The Spanish rules—which date from 
1838 — indicate in substance that Spanish 
ships are to do what other vessels do, 
which reminds one of the practices of a 
hundred years ago. But all these ordi- 
nances prescribe, without exception, that 
no salute is ever to be given unless it is 
quite certain that it will be regularly re- 
turned. 

Still, however general be the present 
application of these habits, it must be 
repeated that they are nowin no way 
obligatory ; —at least, that is the distinct 
opinion of the majority of modern au- 
thors. Phillimore, however, argues that 
“ maritime ceremonials can be claimed as 
recognitions of sovereignty when the sea 
is subject to the sovereign who claims 
them.” This sovereignty, according to a 
‘usage which has acquired the force of 
Jaw, extends to a maritime league (three 
miles) from low-water mark ; and within 
‘that distance Phillimore considers that 
salutes are not optional but obligatory. 
The limit of three miles was originally 
‘chosen because it was supposed to repre- 
sent the range that a cannon-ball could 
cover. Bynkershoek, who is the oldest 
authority on maritime questions, says, in 
colloquial modern Latin, “ terrae domini- 
um finitur ubi finitur armorum vis.” 
Lord Stowell has confirmed this theory 
by the phrase, “in the sea, out of the 
reach of cannon-shot, universal use is 
presumed.” And the adoption of this 
distance as the limit of jurisdiction is not 
dependent solely on ancient custom ; 
there is at least one treaty—that of 
1795 between France and Tunis — which 
‘stipulates it formally, and others might 
‘perhaps be found if they were looked for. 
‘The United States and England practi- 
cally extend this notion farther still, for 
both of them have enacted that their 
Customs Laws are in vigour to a distance 
of four leagues from the coast, within 
‘which area no transhipment of merchan- 
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dise can take place without payment of 
duty. Phillimore furthermore contends 
that maritime ceremonial is also obliga- 
tory in the portion of the open sea ac- 
tually occupied by a fleet,— “that por- 
tion being, during the period of the oc- 
cupation, under the dominion of the 
state represented by the fleet,as the tem- 
porary occupation of a foreign territory 
by an army places it, for the time, under 
the dominion of the state which the army 
represents.” There isa subtilty about 
this notion which makes one suspect it 
was not invented bya British mind: such 
imaginary theories as this are usually 
hatched beyond the Rhine. Let us hope, 
out of respect for Sir Robert Phillimore, 
that he simply copied the conception 
from a trans-Rhenan quarto. 

Certain nations claim maritime hon- 
ours in “particular seas,” —that is to 
say, in waters of which they profess to 
hold the jurisdiction, irrespective of the 
limit of a league, as Venice did in the 
Adriatic, and Genva in the Ligurian Sea; 
as Denmark once did over the Arctic 
seas to within four miles of Iceland and 
fifteen miles of Greenland; as she now 
does in the Sound; and as Great Britain 
has never ceased to do in what are called 
“the narrow seas” around her coasts. 
Grotius and Bynkershoek, the advocates 
of “the free sea,” of course deny that 
any such powers can be claimed; while 
Selden and Blackstone, the supporters of 
the “closed sea” theory, maintain the 
contrary. It looks as if the latter were 
likely to be right; for the position of 
Denmark in the Sound has been recog- 
nized by so many treaties that it is diffi- 
cult to regard it either as unjust or as in 
antagonism with the law of nations; 
while England has immemorial usage in 
her favour, for she has invariably claimed 
jurisdiction in her “four seas,” and she 
distinctly vindicated the right in the 
reign of Charles I. But even if the at- 
tribution of jurisdiction were as com- 
plete and undisputed in these seas as’ it 
is inside English ports, it in no way fol- 
lows that it would entail the obligation 
to salute within their limits: if saluting 
is a free and voluntary act of courtesy — 
and it is only in that aspect that it is 
worthy of respect —it cannot be enforced 
anywhere ; and consequently these sov- 
ereign rights, be they imaginary or real, 
have no connection with the question. 

The Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle rec- 
ommended that all doubts on the subject 
of maritime ceremonial should be re- 
moved by a general convention between 




















the Powers ; but nothing has been done. 
Time, however, settles questions gradu- 
ally, without treaties : certain habits be- 
come as strong as Acts of Parliament ; 
others change their character or their ob- 
ject ; new ones spring up wherever they 
are needed. Even the vexed point of the 
nationality of ships at sea, which was 
once furiously disputed, and which in- 
troduced many complications into cere- 
monial, settled itself peaceably at last, 
‘and but few people now suspect that 
there ever was a doubt about it.. Haute- 
feuille has summed up the controversy 
with respect to it in lucid language, and 
those who wish to know the arguments on 
both sides should read his chapter on the 
subject. All we need say about it here 
is, that if ships at sea did not continue 
to form an integral portion of the country 
to which they belong, there could be no 
such thing as maritime ceremonial. 

Military Ceremonial has no existence 
in the sense which we are pursuing here. 
The reason is evident enough: armies 
are not like ships; they go abroad in 
war time only, when foreigners do not 
show them courtesy —on the contrary. 

All these things have a strange mouldy 
perfume of ancient times and ancient 
thoughts; they do not fit in with our 
ideas and our practices of to-day. They 
may excite admiration and approbation 
amongst people who continue to believe 
in divine right, and amongst writers who 
seek to adorn their names with reputa- 
tion by re-editing Vattel in a nineteenth- 
century form. But facts are stronger 
than the enthusiasm of the first or the 
ambition of the second, and facts are 
slowly driving out ceremonial. It is be- 
coming a faded subject: itis ceasing to 
appeal to either the prejudices or the 
convictions of our epoch; it no longer 
represents a necessity, an obligation, or 
a duty ; it has distinctly entered into the 
phase of odd antiquity. If it were not 
still amusing, it would have no claim to 
be spoken of at all. 

Let us end by quoting the opinion of 
other people in the matter, and by shift- 
ing on to strong shoulders the responsi- 
bility of the irreverent ideas which have 
been here expressed. Marmontel’s no- 
tion was, “ Moquons nous de l’étiquette, 
et du sot qui linventa.” Voltaire said, 
“Les détails concernant les rangs sont 
le plus mince objet de l’historie, et tous 
les détails des querelles excitées par les 
préséances sont les archives de la peti- 
tesse plutét que de la grandeur.” And, 
in the mortal weariness of her greatness, 
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Madame de Maintenon exclaimed, “ I] 
n’y a pas dans les couvents d’austérités 
pareilles & celles auxquelles l’étiquette 
de la cour assujettit les grands.” She, 
at all events, had a right to an opinion, 
and we may accept, without hesitation, 
her view of these little subjects with great 
names. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
SPANISH LIFE AND CHARACTER IN THE 
INTERIOR, DURING THE SUMMER OF 1873. 
LETTER I. 


ENGLISH people, who glean their ideas 
of Spanish life and character froma so- 
journ at Madrid or Malaga, Gibraltar or 
Seville, know strangely little of the real 
state of education and social life in the 
less-visited towns of the interior. 

When I arrived at Gibraltar on my way 
to the secluded town from which I write, 
I was warned not to attempt to return to 
Cadiz, as the line was cut, and that city 
“in a state of siege.” Malaga was “in a 
condition very little better.” However, I 
went on by sea to Malaga, hardly know- 
ing — indeed, I should say, very doubtful 
whether or no I should be able to take 
train into the interior. At Malaga the 
first token of “La Republica Demo- 
cratica Federal” was a string of red- 
capped Voluntarios, who had taken the 
place of the ordinary Custom officials. 
They boarded our steamer, headed by 
their captain, and with fixed bayonets 
marched up to the breakfast-table on 
deck to confer with our captain. They 
seemed but ill armed, and wore no uni- 
form, save the scarlet flannel cap, peaked 
over the eyes, of which every shop win- 
dow was full. Some had old fowling- 
pieces, some Enfield rifles, some the 
Snider. They seemed restless, and hag- 
gard, and indeed, one of them told me, as 
we smoked a cigarette together, that he 
was dissatisfied with his Government, 
his faith—in a word, with everything. 
Our captain, a hearty Englishman, who 
did not like arms at his breakfast-table, 
good-humouredly asked them to “ unfix 
bayonets.” This the poor fellows did, 
after a moment’s demur, with a hearty 
laugh. Afterwards, I met these same 
men at the Custom House, and they 
passed my luggage unopened, in remem- 
brance of our cigar and chat oe and 
behaved most courteously. This was my 
first introduction to the Intransigentes. 
Next day, two thousand Malaguanese 
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Voluntarios, who had been to proclaim 
the independence of Seville, entered the 
town, preceded by their band, and four 
cannon. They, too, were ill armed, and 
only distinguished from civilians by the 
red cap; they promenaded the street in 
triumph for some time, and at a bugle call 
dispersed at once, each man going to his 
own home. In two hours Malaga was 
quiet as ever, and not an armed man seen 
in its streets. The only active measure 
taken on that day was the issuing of the 
order for every Nun to leave her convent 
in twenty-four hours, which time of grace 
was readily extended, at the request of 
the English and American Consuls, to 
six days. 

Starting up-country, vié Cordoba, I 
was reminded only too sadly of the un- 
happy state of sunny, beautiful Spain. 
The corn, over-ripe, was ungathered in ; 
at each small station stood, with fixed 
bayonets, a couple of Guardas Civiles. 
No words of mine can describe the alter- 
nate beauty and savage grandeur of the 
route from Malaga to Cordoba. From 
Malaga to Alova, the wild, semi-cultivated 
slopes stretched out far as the eye could 
see, reminding one, here and there, of the 
Wiltshire Downs on a grand scale ; but 
at Alova, a lovely town of some 8,000 
people, the fertile plains of Andalusia 
Abaga (Andalusia the lower) suddenly 
spread around us in all thejr beauty, lit 
up by the beams of the morning sun — 
the orange, the vines crowning slope 
after slope, the full palm-tree, and the 
oilve-patches dotting the landscape far 
and near ; field after field separated by 
hedges of prickly pear, and groups of aloes 
here and there, completely enchained 
and fascinated heart and soul, and one 
forgot the sorrows of one’s new country, 
and her strife and her bloodshed, in look- 
ing on her beauty and her grace. 

Suddenly all was changed — vineyards, 
olives, trees, were all but asa dim mist 
of blue far behind, and we had entered 
on a scene of more savage grandeur than 
the Alps, the Pyrenees, or the Tyrol. 
Nothing can exceed the grandeur of the 
country, after crossing the Guadalhorce 
near Bogantes station. Far and wide 
there is nothing but naked rock; you 
look up, peak after peak of granite towers 
up above the line and cuts its rugged 
way into the deep clear blue, while to 
your left, seen here and there through 
the holes of the rock, the Guadalhorce, 
increased and fed by one cascade after 
another, foams and dashes along over its 
huge granite boulders. The line goes 
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through tunnel after tunnel in swift suc- 
cession, until the far-famed viaduct at 
Bogantes is passed at a foot’s pace. 

The chief spot of interest is the 
“ Hoyo,” or gorge, with the river foam- 
ing at its side as just described. This 
magnificent scenery is but a short dis- 
tance from Bogantes station, and is called 
here “the pass of the Guadalhorce.” It 
is hardly more than fifty miles from 
Malaga, and I can only wonder that the 
artist’s hand and pencil are not busy here 
year by year, where all is so intensely 
new, and almost untrodden ground. 

Let me pass on to the end of my jour- 
ney. The road, save for the beautiful 
ridge of the Sierra Morena, just tinged 
by the setting sun; and the silver Gua- 
dalquivir— winding among its here tree- 
less hills —was treeless, barren, and de- 
void of beauty. Late at night I arrived 
at my destination, and was only too glad 
to turn off to rest. 

What struck me most, at first, was the 
wretched state of the streets, which is 
common to the towns of the interior ;° 
they have no pavement, but have at some 
remote period been “ pitched” with huge 
stones, many of which have gone, leav- 
ing holes a foot deep. All travelling is 
accomplished on horse or donkey-back : 
or in springless mule carts, which jolt 
one to pieces. These carts are covered 
with bamboo canes, with a sacking at 
each end; the bottom is simply a piece 
of ordinary matting stretched over the 
iron bars that join the wheels. But, to 
say truth, there zs hardly any communi- 
cation between town and town. Villages, 
country houses, farm-houses absolutely 
have no existence, owing to the unsafe 
state of the country. The farmers live 
in the towns, and gather their wheat and 
garvancos (a sort of pea) into the camera, 
or attic, at the top of the house. 

Walking out the next morning, I heard 
in the distance the well-known strains of 
the Marseillaise, played in the most lively 
way by a brass band, and presently a tiny 
coffin, swung between four boys, came 
round the corner: the coffin of a little 
fair-haired child of some seven summers, 
laid out in blue paper, with a glass lid to 
show its peaceful face. A crowd of boys, 
cutting capers, singing and shouting, ran 
before it, while close behind, at a swing- 
ing pace, and playing their loudest and 
liveliest, came the ‘band I had heard; 
behind them, four abreast, walked fifty or 
sixty young men, chiefly of the mining or 
artisan class. This ceremony is peculiar 
to this part of Spain, and has only exist- 























ed since the Republic was formed. 
called a “ civil funeral.” 


is simple enough ; the band (of advanced _ Sierra are in the town.” Yes. 
the house descended to the number of fifteen or 
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It is from fire. 
The ceremony , spread, “The Intransigentes from the 
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One night the-rumour was 


They had 


whence the funeral is to come, and forms | twenty, and were drinking in the very 
in a semicircle around the door, with all fonda I had occupied a few nights before. 


the followers ; they then march to the 
cemetery, play one last lively Republican 


air, in token that the innocent has gone | canton. 
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They had come to levy contributions, and 
to proclaim our town - independent 
You, in England, would have 


to a better country, and is safe “en! taken them prisoners at once, with a 
manos de Dios,” leaving the little flimsy force of three hundred men to support 


coffin on one of the stones, until the! you. 
grave digger can find time to inter it.!ities—did no such thing. 


The law in other days was, that no fune- 
ral should take place without a priest, 
but this was repealed by the Republic, 
and permission given to all to bury with 
or without a religious ceremony. It is 
sad, I must confess, to witness such a 
spectacle ; it is a defiance of the religion 
of their fathers, from men who absolutely 
have no faith at all to cling to in its place. 
Strangely enough, I have never seen a 
grown-up person buried with a civil 
funeral. The most striking part of a 
Spanish funeral, is the number of those 
who follow. Every friend of the be- 
reaved family, every distant relation, 
those in the same street, and all who 
knew the dead man, leave their work and 
follow him to his last. resting-place. No 
women ever follow; no special mourning 
seems to be used. 

A few days after my arrival I was in- 
troduced to the Mayor of the town, him- 
self an Intransigente, but not an ultra-red. 
Here is the blot of the Spanish Republic, 
that there “are Republicans azd Repub- 
licans ;” the moderates are divided, the 
ultras are divided, and they will not, even 
in face of the ruin of their country, unite. 
This man, Intransigente himself, saw the 
danger to our town from his advanced 
brethren of the same order—men who 
live in the mountains of the Morena, 
whose one idea is equality of property, 
and the dividing of their country into 
countless small “cantones,” or states, 
and who descend on any town at will, 
—which is ungarrisoned,—and simply 
demand and receive from the frightened 
inhabitants any sum they choose to 
name. I should say that during the 
summer our town had absolutely no 
garrison at all. The Alcalde, to his 
honour be it spoken, ‘equipped and 
armed, and kept at his own expense, some 
three hundred Voluntarios, to defend the 
property of his fellow townsmen, Eng- 
lish ond Spanish, from the descent of the 
insurgents. Nightly they walked the 
town, and guarded the threshing floors 
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We, however — that is, our author- 
Let me tell 
you what befell them. 

At midnight the Voluntarios marched 
down to the fonda: armed they were to 
the teeth ; behind them followed a strin 
of mules and donkeys. At one o’cloc 
that morning some fifteen or twenty men 
on beasts of burden, guarded on each 
side by a string of red-capped Voluntarios, 
marched out of the town, and were taken 
to a spot twelve miles off, and — shot ?— 
no—but simply told to dismount, and 
not enter our city’s walls again! I asked 
one of the authorities why this was so? 
“Why,” said he, gravely and sadly, “for 
aught I know those very men’s party may 
hold the reins of government to-morrow, 
and some of them being men of position, 
may themselves be liberated, and hold 
office.” “And then?” said I. “Why, 
then, where would I be?” 

This little visit of gentlemen from the 
Morena, however, bore fruit afterwards, 
in a way we little expected. One night I 
passed at twelve o’clock up the dark and 
silent street in which the barracks of the 
Voluntarios stood. I had always been 
glad to see the gleam of their sentry’s 
bayonet, and the red tips of their ciga- 
rillos, as the guard sat waiting for any fire 
or other emergency, and smoked the 
night away. To-night the barrack-door 
was closed; the sentry absent; the bar- 
racks deserted. I could not think what 
it meant. Next morning the town was 
in a ferment. The main body of our 
trusty defenders, arms and all, had 
marched boldly through the streets the 
evening before, openly announcing their 
intention to join the Intransigentes in 
the Sierra, and once more our town was 
undefended. 

A strange picture then presented itself. 
Spanish families, in some cases, sent for 
their employés, from olive farm and mine, 
to come in nightly to the casas, and act 
as body guards. In the house next to 
my own, some twenty men armed sat 
throughout the night around and within 
the casa of their master, and drove away 
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alarm with frequent copas de vino, and 
the tinkle of guitar, as light feet danced 
the fandango until morning dawned. 
Arms were carried by hundreds in the 
streets and the Plazza; journeying out- 
side the wall was at an end. 

One morning, I was standing at the 
open window, Touhing out on the olive 

roves and*withered plains, waiting for 

reakfast, and enjoying the cool morning 
air ; suddenly, the maid who had gone 
for the fruit and bread for our early meal, 
entered the room with outspread hands. 
“What is the matter now?” I asked. 
“Mucha génte, mucha génte en la 
Plazza,” was her excited answer, pointing 
out of window towards the olive groves. 
Scanning the avenues with my glass, I 
saw a little band of sixty or eighty men 
under arms. These were none other 
than our friends who had deserted a few 
nights before. Finding provisions run 
short in the Sierra, they had made a de- 
scent at early morn on the Plazza (where 
the market is held), and taken ample 
stores of bread, fruit, and meat; and 
were now almost within gun-shot of the 
town, calmly smoking their cigarillos and 
dividing the spoil. 

Seven or eight hours after, a flying 
column of General Pavia’s army, some 
2,000 strong, bringing back peace to 
Andalusia, passed over the very spot 
where the deserters had stood, and en- 
tered the town, to restore order! They 
had come, flushed with victory, from the 
storming of Seville. Next day an edict 
went forth that all fire-arms should be 
delivered to the troops, under pain of 
punishment; the soldiers entered any 
disaffected house, and two mule-carts, 
piled with our townsmen’s arms, went 
away with the troops. 

I can hardly tell you how far behind the 
age, in civilization, are these towns in the 
interior. The streets unpaved and un- 
lighted, save here and there with an oil 
lamp ; children up to the age of nine and 
ten constantly running about the streets 
stark-naked, —not however gi7v/s; in a 
town of thirty thousand ail not a sin- 
gle book-shop, the only books, chiefly of 
a religious order, being procurable once a 
year at the “feria,” or annual fair. It 
may amuse you, however, to know that 
the first three books that met my eye 
were translations of Scott’s ‘‘Guy Man- 
nering,” the Bible (in Spanish, of course), 
and a copy of “ Regula Clari.” Again, 
people talk much of Spanish ladies ; and 





certainly the higher classes are in some | 


cases very beautiful, and in their grace- 
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ful mantillas, trailing dresses, and stately 
walk have no equal, but they are strangely 
uneducated, and their musical powers 
very slender ; still, the Spanish women, 
as arule, are good, really religious, very 
affectionate mothers, very generous 
friends. But there are no schools, and 
hardly any governesses, so how can they 
learn ? 

Let me here, as one who is neither 
Carlist nor Republican, nor a bigot in 
religion, but who simply wishes well to a 
<r where he has received kindness 
from all parties, pay a passing tribute to 
the large-heartedness of the Spaniards. 
A few weeks since I was in a difficulty, 
and appealed to a passing stranger, a 
Spanish fondista (hotel-keeper) for help. 
The help required was readily and freely 
given, and, as I shook the hand of my 
aap friend at parting, I thanked 

im warmly for his help, and inquired 
who and what he was. “Never mind 
what I am,” was the ready answer; 
“ Protestant or Catholic, Republican or 
Carlist, you stood in need of help, and 
we are brothers because we are Chris- 
tians.” 


LETTER II. 

You cannot think how entirely different 
Spanish domestic life is from what it is in 
England, nor would you credit it were I 
to tell you how wah and rude is the life 
of the lower — how ephemeral and pur- 
poseless the pursuits of the higher 
classes. 

Let us take a glimpse of family life in 
the middle class. The Spanish houses 
are built chiefly of the hard but porous 
sand or iron-stone, quarries of which 
abound in the interior; they have some 
ten or twelve rooms, all of which are 
paved with stone, or large tiles, for in 
this country of dust and burning heat — 
the thermometer has varied from 87° to 
95° throughout the summer — no carpets 
seem to be used, save just in one room, 
in the heart of the winter. The stable is 
at the back of the house, and horses, 
mules, and carriages all pass through the 
hall just as do the inmates of the house. 
I have often been taking a “refresco” 
with the sefior and his sposa in the hall, 
and we have had to move the little table 
to let the servant and his mules pass 
through! Every morning the “ creada,” 
or Spanish maid-servant, takes her wa- 
tering-pot, and carefully lays the dust, and 
cools the room with an abundant sprink- 
ling of aqua fresca. At early morn the mas- 
ter rises, and his little cup of chocolati, an 




















eee; and a slice of melon await him in the 
sala, or large sitting-room—to English 
eyes a most comfortless place; very 
large, stone-flagged, with a few massive 
chairs, walls painted in the rudest way, 
and one large table in the midst. The 
rooms, owing to the heat, are always kept 
darkened by means of closed shutters 
throughout the day: some of the windows 
have glass, some not: but all are strongly 
protected, without exception, by a strong 
cage of massive ironwork outside. The 
sefiora has her chocolati in her bedroom, 
at the open window, enjoying the fresh 
morning breeze. 

All the Spaniards rise as a rule at five 
or six in the summer to enjoy the only 
enjoyable time of the summer day; at 
one o’clock they have dinner — the 
‘comida — and after that follows the two 
hours’ siesta in a darkened room. Even- 
ing then draws on, the delicious night- 
breeze rises and blows freshly from.the 
hills, and the ladies go out in groups to 
the alamedo for the passao, or walk. 
Such is the Spanish lady’s day. She has, 
however, her creadas to look after: and, 
above all, her dresses to make, or super- 
intend, and her graceful mantilla to ar- 
range. It is quite a striking sight to 
pass down the streets from six to eight 
at night, and see the graceful carriage of 
the head, and the stately upright walk of 
the Spanish ladies, with their long white 
dresses trailing behind them in a cloud 
of dust: how they manage to walk over 
the rough, unpaved, uneven streets with- 
out a trip is a mystery. At about ten all 
retire to rest, to rise up refreshed for 
another uneventful day. 

As regards the master of the house, he 
really seems to have but one interest in 
life, and that is, Politics. He may ride 
out to view his olive farm, or his mine: 
and you will certainly meet him in his 
shop, his casino, or his friend’s casa, 
smoking the inevitable cigarillo, and 
chatting, or making a bargain. But there 
is absolutely no reading of any sort, not 
even a book of the calibre of a three vol- 
ume novel. Politics, politics, are every- 
thing to him, and of politics he seems 
never to tire. I was but yesterday talk- 
ing with a friend here, a professional 
man; one who would give up all for the 
sake of “his cause,” and during the 
whole weary evening we seemed to have 
nothing incommon. At last I bethought 
myself of the unfailing subject, and said, 
m What is your opinion of Sefior Caste- 
lar’s enforcing the penalty of death 
again?” Ina moment all was changed: 
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his look of utter apathy had given place 
to the keenest enthusiasm, and knock- 
ing the cigarillo out of his mouth, he 
said, with flashing eyes, and flushed 
cheeks, “ Castelar is a statesman, a poet, 
and an orator ;.he knows and says that, 
in desperate cases, desperate remedies 
must be applied; so he does right for 
awhile to enforce once more capital pun- 
ishment in our army; for me, Iam a Re- 
publican of Republicans, and I consider 
capital Ss opposed to the true 
spirit of Christianity. I desire nothing 
for my country but to see her sons free ; 
free to serve their God as they like, as 
their unfettered conscience tells them; 
freedom in their families ; freedom from 
slavery in their colonies ; chat is the wish 
of Heaven ; that is my wish also.” 

You will say, what, then, are the pleas- 
ures of the Spaniards? I asked that 
question too, and received for answer, 
shooting in the “sierra”; a pic-nic in 
the “campo”; the annual “ ferias ” 
(fairs); and the “bano del rio” (river 
— 

t was a piping hot evening in Ju 
last, and we were ail in this von Be fairly 
exhausted with the long unbroken drought 
and heat, when my friend said, “Let us 
join the ladies to-morrow, and get a bath 
in the river.” The thought of any change 
to break the monotony of daily life, 
especially by the coolness of a bathe in 
the Guadalquivir, was tempting, and I 
thankfully accepted the proposal. We 
had a long ride (three miles) across the 
“campo,” or open country, to get to the 
river, so it was arranged that we should 
ride down thither at sunrise, four o’clock, 
the following morning, the sefioras going 
in a springless covered cart before us. 

Before the sun broke into view we 
were in the saddle, after ‘swallowing a 
glass of aquadiente, a kind of cognac and 
aniseed, the spirit of the Interior. I 
shall never forget the wildness of the 
ride. The morning was quite grey, and a 
chilly air blowing from the hills, as we 
passed outside the town walls, and en- 
tered upon the threshing-floors. These 
threshing-floors are simply strips of dusty 
land where the corn is brought and 
threshed; day by day, all round the 
town, the unmuzzled oxen are seen tread- 
ing out the corn; and boys driving tiny 
little carriages, with wooden spikes, 
among the rich full ears, round and round 
the floors ; as soon as all is threshed it 
is stored in sacks, and carried into the 
camera, or granary, at the top of each 
house ; and the pdga, or loose straw- 
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chaff, piled up for the horses’ and mules’ 
provender, for Andalusian horses know 
no taste of hay. As we passed the floors, 
the guards, gun in hand, were slowly 
rising up, like ghosts, from their bed of 
straw, rubbing their eyes, and lighting 
their cigarillos. These men, who are 

enerally old dependents of the owners, 
five all day and night on the floors, and 
one of them told me his health was 
better in the two months of that duty 
than all the year round. Huge dogs, too, 
were sharing in the duties of the guards, 
barking at our -—_* footsteps, but never 
presuming —so well were they trained — 
to cross over the boundary line of their 
own “ floor.” 

The ride across the “campo,” or open 
country, was not interesting. It consists 
here of far-stretching wastes upon wastes, 
treeless but not barren, for corn, and 
peas, and oats have been reaped there- 
from in our months of May and June. 
There are no sign-posts; and the roads 
are mere tracks, which the fierce rains of 
winter obliterate. They are knee-deep 
in fine-dust, and, unless careful, you step 
into a “crack” and sprain your ancle. 
The only objects of interest I saw were 
the enormously high thistles, often 
twelve or fourteen feet high, covering 
what were just now corn-fields; and a 
cloud of white vultures from the Sierra 
Morena alighting to breakfast on the car- 
case of an ox which had dropped dead. 
The only persons we passed were the 
men and women with their donkeys, 
laden with fruit for the early morning’s 
market in the plazza, who salutéd us, one 
and all, with sleepy looks of wonder, and 
the inevitable Spanish salutation, “ Vaya 
usted con Dios” — Anglicé, “ Good-bye 
— God be with you, on your journey.” 

At last the three weary miles of dust 
and thistles was over, and the beautiful, 
silver Guadalquivir—here not far from 
its source — showed before and beneath 
us. Just as we came within sight of its 
silver windings the haze of grey and pur- 
ple broke away from the sierra, and you 
saw in a moment the cloud turn into a 
jagged edge of dark brown rugged hills, 
and the whole river and landscape be- 
come one mass of hot crimson light. 
Just as I was gazing at the barren mag- 
nificence of the prospect, my companion 
called out, “ Mind where you are riding 
to!” and as I looked sharply round, I 
saw that we had got on to a narrow slop- 
ing path, not five feet wide. On the 
right rose up great boulders of granite 
rock; far above, half shut out, was the 
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sky of fast-deepening blue; on my left 
was a tremendous chasm, the bed of a 
mountain torrent now dry, sixty to two 
hundred feet in sheer depth, running 
down to the “rio’ ! 

At last we were at the river; and for 
the first time I stood on the banks of the 
far-famed Guadalquivir. Our bathing- 
place and our method were as follows: 
First we unsaddled our horses, put a 
halter on them, and gladly they plunged 
into our bathing-place to enjoy the bath. 
I stood still to see the place. A magnifi- 
cent view it was. A few miles in front, 
stretching farther than eye could reach, 
lay the serrated edges of the Sierra 
Morena. In the river bed all was fertile 
and green; and all along its peaceful 
banks, and overhanging its waters, were 
the beautiful rose-pink oleanders, the ° 
“lilies of the valley ” of well-loved story. 
An old mill-house, with its clumsy wheel, 
and a couple of pomegranates, shaded 
one corner of this part of the river, and 
under their shade, sitting up to their 
shoulders in the water, on the huge round 
bouiders of which the bottom of the river 
is composed, were groups of Spanish 
ladies! Truly it was a pretty sight. They 
sat, as though on chairs, clothed to the 
neck in bathing gowns of the gaudiest 
colours —red, grey, yellow, and blue; 
and holding in one hand their umbrellas, 
and with the other hand fanning them- 
selves, they formed a most picturesque 
group. 

Just above them we were fain to un- 
dress, and tumble in; and we too, like 
them, sat down on the boulder chairs (the 
river was not above four or five feet 


deep), and lazily allowed the fast-flowin 
yellow stream —it is fw// of iron ool 
sulphur — to soothe our skin and nerves, 
and give us strength and coolness. 


I thought the bathing promiscuously 
was enough; but suddenly I heard 
shouts on the further bank, and a crowd 
of muleteers and mules came down the 
rocky incline, for ¢heiy morning’s bath. 
In a moment two of the men were un- 
dressed, and mules and men struggling 
about in the yellow water. I narrowly 
escaped being struck with the front hoof 
of one of the former. They, like our- 
selves, sat in the cool current for one 
hour, then slowly left the rio, and crawled 
up the bank. For ourselves — ladies 
and men—we spread our “mantas” 
(rugs) on the sandy bank, and slowly 
dressed. 

“Will you not bathe once more this 





summer,” said I to a Spanish lady. “ No, 
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indeed not,” was the answer. “I have 
had my baths up to the odd number.” 
What her especial odd number was I 
know not; but all the Spaniards have a 
fixed number of baths, beyond which 
they think it wrong to go; and in all 
cases it must be, they believe, for health’s 
-sake, an odd number ! 


LETTER III. 


LET me recur for a moment to two 
points already mentioned. 

Since giving the description of a cere- 
mony which is common to a very few 
towns in the interior, and is called a 
“civil funeral,” another, equally signifi- 
cant, has come under my notice. Like 
the before-mentioned, it is confined, I 
fancy, to the lower orders and those of 
very extreme opinions — it is a ceremony 
known as a “civil christening.” The 
sympathizers march, as before, with their 
brass band to the house of the newly- 
born infant, and, after playing a succes- 
sion of Republican tunes over it, the 
spokesman of the party names it by some 
expressive name, as “Liberty,” or 
“Equality,” and the like. With this 
the ceremony is complete. The signifi- 
cance of such a proceeding, as pointing 
out the march of things, is only too pain- 
fully obvious. The mockery of calling it 
a “Christening” is almost calculated, 
were it not too sad a subject to joke 
upon, to provoke a smile. Speaking to 
a Spaniard on this subject, she said: 
“Why, I said to these people, ‘ You can 
never make a child a Christian by play- 
ing a tune over it,’ and the listeners 
merely smiled.” 

The next point to which I recur is the 
Spanish love for politics. It may be in- 
teresting to give a short account, while 
on this subject, of some of the tiny pho- 
tographs, sold at two or three pence 
apiece, with which, during a horse-fair 
lately held at a town in the interior, the 
sides of the booths were studded. Here 
is one: A group of gentlemen, in full 
dress, are standing round a female figure 
with flaming torch in one hand and a 
sword in the other — “ Liberty.” Around 
her head is a halo of lustre, and above it 
the words “ Espafioles ! el rey es impos- 
sible.” On her breast is a shield with 
the inscription — 


Goberno del pueblo por el pueblo, 
Hombre libre en la familia. 
Familia libre en el municipio. 
Municipio libre en la provincia, 

Nacion libre en la humanidad. 
Vivan los derectios del hombre. 
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Underneath the feet of Liberty- lie a 
crown and sceptre shattered to pieces, 
and tied to her waist are two lion cubs; 
on their scarves being written “Down 
with capital punishment!” “ Down with 
slavery!” Among the knot of gentle- 
men the well-known features of Emilio 
Castelar and Pi y Margall are easily dis- 
tinguishable. Surely such little things 
as these, trivial as they may seem, show 
that the heart of this once great nation is 
panting and yearning for that freedom to 
which she has too long been a stranger, 
in religious as well as in civil affairs. 

The other photographs are of a coarser 
nature. In one, Spain is represented as 
a starving gips -hag, shivering on the 
ground ; at her back the palace of Mad- 
rid in flames. Aframe of nine-pins, each 
one having for its top the head of some 
Republican statesman, stands on her 
right hand, while Carlista and Intran- 
sigente are vying with each other in 
knocking them over — “ one, two, three, 
down!” Some of the photographs pub- 
licly exhibited in the street, both of a 
political and of other character, were so 
grossly coarse and indecent that the 
would have been criminal in England. 
Notably.so some of the late Queen Isa- 
bella. 

And now let me come to ¢he lower class- 
es and to the Spanish character —two 
ee closely allied ; for nowhere so 
well-defined and marked are the out- 
lines of Spanish character as in her 
wholly uneducated masses. 

The dress of the lower classes is very 
varied and —— The women 
wear a short skirt of some gaudy colour, 


especially gaudy on holidays ; a red, yel- 

low, or snowy-white handkerchief over 

the head, which forms their —_ protec- 
y 


tion (save their magnificently thick 
tresses of bound-up hair) against the 
burning, almost tropical sun. Generally 
they have small, well-formed feet and 
hands, on the latter of which one or two 
massive brass or silver rings are seen; 
on some of these I have noticed the 
simple word “ Recibiado ” ¢“ Received ”), 
on others “No me olbides” (“ Forget 
me not”), while others again wear a ring 
with the image of the saint on whose day 
they were born. These tings can be 
bought at the various “ferias,” or annual 
fairs, for sums varying from two “pence 
up to two shilliags. 

The dress of the men consists of a 
coloured shirt, a short jacket, and a pair 
of coarse woollen trousers. They do not 
wear boots, as a rule, but sandals bound 
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with string round the ancle: these san- 
dals are of unbleached leather. Many of 
the women wear sandals of esparto grass, 
costing about fourpence; many again 
are barefoot. 

There are, however, two articles of 
dress without which no man’s toilet is 
complete — the “ manta,” or rug, used at 
home to sleep in, and as a covering from 
rain, or a bed, when on a journey; and 


the “faja,” or waist-belt, pronounced | 


This last is wholly indispens- 
able: a muleteer, a. miner, or 
bricklayer would gladly do his day’s work 
without his “sombrero,” or thick felt 
pork-pie hat, but without his “faja” it 
were useless toexpect it. Let me describe 
this necessary article of clothing. Itisa 
long piece of very thin cloth, in length 
about eight feet, in width about nine inch- 
es ; in colour, always bright scarlet, black, 
orcrimson. One end is tucked into the 
trousers just at the waist, it is then 
wound round and round the waist tightly, 
forming an elastic bandage about nine or 
ten incues wide, the remaining end is 
tucked in tightly, and then the “faja” is 
complete. The support of this to the 
back, loins, and abdomen is marvellous, 
and whether your calling force you to 
walk, ride, lift, sit upright, or dig, it is 
equally a comfort. Once get used to it, 
and you cannot dispense with it. The 
cheapest of these cost about four pesetas 
(a peseta is equal to tenpence), and a 
silk one about four dollars. These are 
worn in many cases by the better classes 
also. 

Nor is this the only use of the “ faja.” 
It serves as the de/¢ for the revolver and 
knife which are carried by every Span- 
iard — (“* Why do you carry a knife?” I 
asked of a very intelligent Spaniard, and 
the answer was a very significant one, “ I 
do not know whom I may meet ”)— and 
in its ample folds the little purse, is kept 
concealed. 

The poorer class of Spaniards carry the 
whole of their worldly goods about with 
them; the richer keep all their wealth 
concealed about their house. In the 
towns of the Interior no one makes use 
of a bank: if you ask the reason, and re- 
mind them that they lose interest, a Span- 
ish gentleman will say, “ Yes, but that is 
better than to lose the principal.” 

No Spanish labourer ever walks out- 
side his door without his knife, and those 
who can afford it carry a revolver too. 
The knives are clasp-knives, opening with 
a spring, so as not to close without the 


“6 facca.” 


| 
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once opened ; in shape they are exactly 
like the scimitar of old, but taper towards 
the point, and for about the two last inch- 
es are two-edged. Some of them, evi- 
dently made solely for the purpose of 
fighting, are a foot long in the handle 
and as much in the blade. Such an one 
was bought, out of curiosity, by an ac- 
quaintance of mine at a fair not lon 
since. On reaching his house, he agonal 
it in the presence of his creada, or maid- 
servant: truly it was a hungry, hideous- 
looking weapon ; it seemed to thirst for 
blood. The poor creada shook her head. 
“ Ah,” she said, “ Sefior, Sefior; a few 
years back, in the good old times, you 
would have had five years at Cuba for 
being in possession of such a weapon.” 

This is true enough: and the law to 
which she referred is, I believe, still un- 
repealed, but in these days of (almost) ut- 
ter licence and anarchy, these knives, — 
generally with the motto on the blade, 
“Viva la Republica democratica federal ” 
—are sold by the thousand, openly, in 
every street and market-place. An ordi- 
nary one, used either for stabbing or for 
eating, is from four to six inches long in 
the handle, and as much in the blade. 

The Spaniards have regular duels with 
these knives: and a well-matched pair of 
duellists will cut and thrust for ten min- 
utes, each turning aside the thrusts of his 
adversary on his “sombrero,” or thick 
felt hat. Some men are great adepts, and 
are known to have killed two and even 
three adversaries, though the crime may 
not have been brought home to them. 

A short time ago a man was carried 
into the hospital badly hurt by a stab. 
One of the official guards of the town ex- 
amined the wound, and shook his head, 
sagely : “I know well enough,” said he, 
“whose hand dealt ¢ka¢ thrust.” On be- 
ing asked, he said he knew by the char- 
acter and disposition of the stab, and the 
spot where it was aimed at, whose prac- 
tised hand had been at work. 

While on the subject of knives, I must 
be allowed to make a still further digres- 
sion. 

There is a wide-spread impression 
among Englishmen, that the knife is a 
weapon used always by stealth, and one 
that needs no skill This is far from be- 
ing the truth, or, at least, the whole truth. 
The general run of things when the knife 
is used is this :— Two men have a quar- 
rel: words wax higher and higher ; the 
repair toa little roadside venta, and drin 
a copa or two of vile wine. This heats 


spring being purposely loosened, when their passion still more: they repair out- 











side the house, knives are drawn, som- 
breros taken off. Both receive several 
cuts, and at last one falls mortally wound- 
ed. As a rule, the Spanish use of the 
knife is not “astab in the dark and run 
away ” affair. It is a quarrel between two 
men, both of whom are on the alert. 
times of festivity, such as the annual 
fairs, it is no uncommon thing for as 


many as nine or ten men to be carried | 


off to hospital, mortally wounded. 

Once more I recur to some of the other 
habits of the lower classes. 

Their fare is the very simplest. Bread 
and fruit, and fruit and bread, with now 
and then, for the men, a “copa” (wine- 
glass) of Val de pefias (the rough red 
wine of the country), is the staple of their 
sustenance. 
the Spaniards high and low are really 
particular, is their water. 

In a country where the women drink 
nothing whatever but agua (water) from 
year’s end to year’s end, and the men lit- 
tle else, it is quite necessary to have that 
little good ; and good it is in all cases. 
Go into the poorest hut, only tenanted 
by a few wood-cutters or itinerant miners, 
and ask for a cup of water, and the little 
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The only thing about which | 
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bad Spanish will be interpreted by some 
bystander for you; the “copa” of wine 
will be freely offered you (for your Span- 
ish peasant is very generous), and the in- 
evitable cigarillo will be offered you ere 
ou leave. You will then be politely 
elped on to your horse, and receive, in 
a chorus, the usual viaticum, “ Vaya usted 
,con Dios,” from one and all. 
Again, the poor Spaniard is witty, 
though he das no education. From the 
time of Sancho no one enjoys a joke so 
thoroughly as he. 
A Spanish boatman, of the lowest class, 
-had picked up a smattering of broken 
English. As he rowed me across the 
ferry, he asked for a —_ for his cigaril- 
‘lo, and when I handed him one of my last 
Bryant and May’s patent safety matches, 
looking at its colossal and substantial 
stem, ie said, “ English INDEED — fine- 
‘growing timber —regular deals.” I after- 
; wards learnt that he had been unloading 
“ deals” with some of my countrymen. 
Another instance is this. A poor little 
'cat the other day tumbled into my well, a 
‘depth of forty feet. With the assistance 
of the servant, I got her out. On tellin 
|the man-servant of all the trouble we ha 











“jarro,” or porous four-mouthed water- | had, and how rejoiced I was at the skill 
jar, will be unhooked from the peg where ‘of his fellow-servant, “ La salvadora de 
it hangs in the sun, and you will havea:los gatos” (the saviour of the cats), he 
drink of the purest, coldest water, from | said, “ Yes, you could only have done one 
the choicest spring —water perhaps ‘thing better than get her out — leave her 
brought from a distance of three miles i.” 
by the water-carrier. Only be sure you| Again, as to the intelligence of the 
hold the jarro up above your head with lower classes, they have a theory, and 
both hands, and pour the water down they illustrate it in practice, that you can 
your throat in a refreshing stream, for | tell every person’s character by his eye 
our manners are voted simply indecent | and gait, and in their estimate of human 
if you touch the brim with your lips. character they rarely fail. Their percep- 
As regards education, the lower classes |tion partakes quite of the marvellous. 
have absolutely none. Seventy per cent. | Witness this instance. 
can neither read nor write. There are| Some little time ago two men were 
no schools to speak of in the Inte-|caught by the officials and charged with 
rior: even for the higher classes there ia robbery upon a large scale. As is usu- 
are no governesses, and it is no uncom- | ally the case in Spain, they were interro- 
mon thing to find a well-born lady not — first by the lowest of the officials ; 
very well up to writing aletter. The low- | both men stoutly swore they knew noth- 
er orders are, of course, grossly super-|ing whatever of it. The official scanned 
stitious. Fortune-tellers abound. There , with a keen scrutinizing glance the bold, 
is, however, a vast deal of natural cour-' reckless faces of the two men before him, 
tesy, natural wit, natural intelligence. and then said, ‘Take ¢hzs (pointing to 
Uncultured and uneducated as he is, the one) outside for a few minutes till I come 
Spanish poor man has the manners of a‘ to speak to him; then,” added he, aside, 
thorough gentleman. Go to the lowest “I have a MEDICINE that will make Aim 
road-side ** venta” (public-house), and el- tell us all: as to the other, he is that sort 
bow your way amid the throng who are ‘of man,that you can never get anythin 
drinking their vixo t¢intd, and you will out of.” He afterwards went out and ad- 
find a courtesy and a kindness to which ministered to the one outside a good 
an English roadside tavern is a stranger. sound thrashing with a hazel-rod, and 
The space you need will be cleared; your after a few strokes the hero confessed his 
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own guilt —a fact the truth of which was 
abundantly proved afterwards by other and 
further evidence. The other man, who sub- 
sequently received a tremendous sentence, 
after being clearly proved guilty, refused 
to acknowledge his own guilt, and would 
not disclose the name of the receivers, 
though his half-pardon was made condi- 
tional upon his so doing. : 

I will endeavour in my next letter to 
commence with that most striking of all 
Spanish domestic arrangements in the 
lower classes —the care of the daughter 
until her marriage. 


From The Spectator. 
THE SENTENCE ON MARSHAL BAZAINE. 


WE can see no reason whatever for 
objecting to the sentence on Marshal 
Bazaine, or for endorsing, except on 
grounds of policy, the recommendation 
to mercy which the tribunal forwarded to 
the President of the French Republic. 
That tribunal itself, composed as it was 
of theold soldiers of France, and pre- 
sided over by the ablest of her Princes, 
is in itself a sufficient guarantee that on 
technical grounds the sentence is just, 
and for the rest, the world knows enough 
almost to dispense with evidence. We 
set aside absolutely the charges about 
Woerth and Gravelotte,—first, because 
we do not believe them; and secondly, 
because proof of them rests, and must 
rest solely, in the Marshal’s conscience ; 
and still there remains enough to con- 
demn any great soldier in any country in 
the world. The 4th of September oc- 
curred, the Government of Defence was 
set up, and towards the end of the month 
that Government outside Paris was in 
the hands of a Dictator who so roused 
France, so disciplined and generalled 
his raw levies, that he compelled Count 
von Moltke to resolve that if better news 
did not arrive, he must raise the siege of 
Paris and march to the defeat of the one- 
eyed Genoese lawyer whom it pleases 
Englishmen to despise, but who, had Ba- 
zaine but been loyal, would have delivered 
France, or made for her honourable 
terms. Marshal Bazaine, with 170,000 
splendid troops, the last regular army of 
France, was in Metz, giving full occupa- 
tion to the Second German Army, and 
till it was released, Count Moltke had no 
great body of troops to move, except the 
a of a million of men who, in a 

earfully extended line, invested Paris. 
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If he had moved, the Count might per- 
haps have calculated with certainty on 
destroying the army at and around Coul- 
miers ; but if he had moved, France 
would have been again herself, the spell 
would have been broken, the French 
people, one-third of them trained sol- 
diers, would have risen, and although the 
Germans could not with their discipline 
and their generalship have been beaten, 
they could have been made, as the South- 
ertters were in the American war, to give 
life for life, a game always safe for the 
invaded. In the midst of this wonderful 
scene what was Marshal Bazaine, with the 
last regular army of France, an army of 
170,000 men, doing? Was he helping 
the Government of Defence? He him- 
self says No, for he could not recognize 
the rabble of the 4th of September. 
Was he adhering to the dynasty to which 
he professed personal attachment, and 
which had raised him from a mere Gen- 
eral of Division to the Command-in-Chief 
of the French army? Certainly not, for 
he was advising the Empress-Regent to 
yield Alsace for a throne, and on her re- 
pudiation of the suggestion, in a spirit 
which in our eyes condones half or all 
the offences she had committed against 
France, he neither obeyed nor distinctly 
refused to obey, but went upon his own 
course. That course, it is certain from 
the evidence and from the judgment, was 
not to deliver France. We do not know 
that he intrigued with the Germans, and 
should be inclined to take Prince Fred- 
erick Charles’s word as conclusive that he 
did not; but he certainly made no use 
whatever of the mighty force at his dis- 
posal, which could, in the judgment of 
the soldiers on that tribunal, have broken 
out of Metz. Of all commanders in the 
war, Trochu was the least self-confident, 
yet he affirmed that, with sufficient regu- 
ar troops, he could have broken out of 
Paris ; and Bazaine had them, had drilled 
man for drilled man nearly as many as 
his enemy, more guns, and ample pro- 
vision for a ten days’ march. Yet he did 
absolutely nothing, called Councils of 
War, told them secrets till they remon- 
strated, declared battle hopeless, and 
finally surrendered on terms so ignomin- 
ious, that his most dashing officers burnt 
their flags, rather than obey orders for 
their surrender. If there were the faint- 
est suspicion that the Marshal had lost 
his nerve, that he was incompetent, or 
that he was afraid of disobedience in the 
ranks, his conduct might have been intel- 
ligible ; but the man was, and remains, 
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as brave as steel, he knew everything he 
wanted to know, and he was to the last 
sovereign master of his army, and there 
remains but one fatal conclusion. He 
was not fighting for France, or even for 
the dynasty he professed to respect, but 
for his own hand, and either had grounds 
for hoping, or in mere mad ambition, 
hoped, that if his army were saved by 
surrender, he could assume the Regency 
and protect order. He, therefore, amid 
weeping officers and maddened soldiers, 
in the very nick of time, when ten days 
more would have saved France, but have 
saved her for the Republic, surrendered 
to the Germans, thus releasing 150,000 
men to crush Gambetta’s Generals. We 
leave utterly aside General de Pourcet’s 
worst allegations, we reject for the mo- 
ment the bare suspicion of transactions 
with the enemy, we press only the charge 
that a Marshal of France, a man of bat- 
tles, a soldier commanding 170,000 men, 
did not do all honour and science re- 
quired of him todo, to avoid capitulation ; 
and what remains to say, save that for 
such an offence, so committed, and with 
such results, no penalty is possible ex- 
cept the one awarded unanimously by the 
Military Tribunal. That would be the 
sentence in any country of the world, 
Great Britain included. Many of our 
contemporaries are doubtful; but sup- 
pose England invaded, and all to depend 
upon the determined defence of our Sec- 
ond Army of the Red Hills, and a rough 
and unpopular but capable General to 
surrender his army because, forsooth, 
Mr. G. Trevelyan had been appointed 
Dictator,— could anything short of force 
alter the determination of the people, 
that that General should die? Those 
who think so, those who believe that 
England would be less enraged than 
France, less absolutely resolute to clear 
her soldiers’ names, have little notion of 
their countrymen or of the temper into 
which the defeat they have so seldom 
suffered would precipitate them, even if 
it were not accompanied with the sus- 
picion France has so often felt, but Eng- 
land never —for the single instance in 
our annals, the betrayal of an expedition 
by John Churchill, was unknown, and is 
still, as we think, unproved—that she 
had been selfishly betrayed. Any Gen- 
eral, if he had the fame of the Duke of 
Wellington, would, under such circum- 
stances, be shot with as little mercy as 
any private soldier who betrayed a des- 
patch. ; 
The single argument in favour of Mar- 
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shal Bazaine would have been that he had, 
in surrendering, obeyed either an inex- 
orable necessity or the Government 
which he considered legal, but he totally 
failed to prove either proposition. The 
Empress-Regent declined peremptorily 
to listen to his propositions; and as 
Baron von Andlan has shown, there 
never was a time when part of his army 
|could not have escaped, or the whole, by 
;deadly fighting, could not have broken 
through a thinly extended line. Suppose 
he had lost half, and it takes days to lose 
so many in the field, the remainder could 
still have raised the siege of Paris, which, 
with an army outside, could not have 
gone on, or could have acted asa solid 
nucleus for the recruits whom Gam- 
betta was bringing in scores of thousands 
from the south and west. Marshal Ba- 
zaine failed either to save France or to 
obey the Government he admits to have 
been legal, or to assist the Government 
which was defending France, and for that 
failure the Tribunal justly held him re- 
sponsible with his life. That his life 
should be taken, is of course, under the 
circumstances improbable or impossible, 
for executions now-a-days shock Europe. 
His action, whatever its motive, assisted 
Germany, and the President can hardly 
fail to allow him the benefit of that vast 
and horrible confusion which then reigned 
in France. But that he cannot remain a 
Marshal of France is certain, and the 
reported commutation of his sentence 
to 20 years’ seclusion —that is, life im- 
prisonment — is not only just but merci- 
ful, and will we trust warn the French 
Generals that, amidst all the jar of par- 
ties, and principles, and pretenders, there 
is always France to be defended, always a 
flag to be the subject of devotion, always 
a people which survives everything, to 
award its gratitude or its hate. Had Du- 
mouriez been but honest, he might, in- 
stead of fading away into night, have an- 
ticipated Napoleon. 





From The Spectator. 
THE PRUSSIAN “REFORMATION.” 


ARCHBISHOP MANNING has had another 
animated controversy with the Zimes this 
week on the drift of the recent Prussian 
legislation, on which we have something 
to say. We will not refer to the old mat- 
ter in dispute as to the motive of the new 
laws. The 7Zimes says very truly that 
Archbishop Manning brings no proof that, 
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before the Falck laws were introduced, 
the Roman Catholic clergy in Prussia 
were loyal to the German Empire. But 
how can a man be expected to bring 
roof of the loyalty of a class? Where 
oyalty exists, it is not usual to have 
proofs of it, but only to have no disproofs 
of it. If a German Protestant had to 
bring proofs of the loyalty of the English 
Dissenters to the Crown, would it not be 
sufficient for him to assert that there had 
never been any evidence of the contrary? 
We do not expect the Nonconformist 
clergy to be constantly signing addresses 
of affection and fidelity. All we expect 
is that society shall receive with surprise 
and incredulity any assertion that as a 
class they are disaffected. And that is 
just what the Prussian Roman Catholics 
Say — we suppose truly—of the attitude 
of the Catholic clergy of Prussia before 
the recent legislation. Every one knows 
that this was not true of the Bavarian 
Catholics. Their violent “ Particularism” 
was mixed up with their religious belief, 
and manifested itself in ways that gave 
very natural and just offence to the 
Prussian Government. But the Prussian 
Ecclesiastical laws were not made for 
Bavarian, but for Prussian Catholics, and 
if there is any proof of the existence of a 
seditious spirit amongst them before 
Prince Bismarck put himself at the head 
of the anti-Romanist movement, it is cer- 
tainly very unfortunate for the Prussian 
Government that it has never produced 
it. It is perfectly true that Archbishop 
Manning has failed to prove their loyalty, 
just as Prince Bismarck has failed to 
prove their disloyalty. But neither law 
nor public opinion expects proof of good 
conduct, while it does expect very ex- 
plicit proof of a crime, or even of a crim- 
inal disposition. On this head, therefore, 
we do not believe that the position of 
the Zimes is for a moment tenable. 

But the Zimes gives the question a 
new turn, by comparing the Prussian 
legislation of the last year or two to the 
Tudor laws against the Roman Catholic 
Church in England, whereupon the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop grasps at 
the analogy, and asks us how it is possi- 
ble we can expect Roman Catholic prel- 
ates and priests to submit to a compul- 
sory Protestant reformation? Now, that 
is a new, and as it seems to us, very in- 
structive turn to give to the question. 
How far would anything like the policy 
of the Tudor Reformation be really wise 
and defensible in modern Europe? We 
should reply at once, that so far as the 
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secularization of Church property subject 
to great moral abuses is concerned, we 
should regard that policy as not only 
defensible, but in the highest sense just, 
in modern times ; that so far as complete 
disestablishment is concerned, we should 
often hold the same ; that so far as the forci- 
ble dissolution of orders and corporations 
which can be shown to strike at the roots 
of moral order in society is concerned, 
we should hold the same ; but that so far 
as regards any interference with the 
system of religious worship and ecclesi- 
astical government freely adopted by 
men who submit and adhere cordially to 
the ordinary moral laws of modern States, 
we should hold any imitation of that part 
of the Tudor policy in modern times one 
of the most wilful and superfluous of all 
offences against the explicit political 
teaching of centuries, as well as the es- 
sential spirit of the Christian revelation. 
If we hold it right, as all Liberals do, to 
divert the uses of Charitable Trusts 
from the support of obsolete purposes to 
those really useful to the State, it is 
hardly deniable that Church property, if 
once shown to be employed in fostering 
indolence or vice (as has been shown, we 
believe, in Italy), ought to be reclaimed 
by the State, and consecrated to the pub- 
lic benefit. But then ¢hzs element in the 
Tudor Reformation has no application to 
Prussia. The Catholic Church is very 
poor there, and has been chiefly depen- 
dent on annual support from the State. 
No one even pretends that the Catholic 
Church in Prussia is affected by the 
gross abuses which were brought to light 
in England before our own Reformation. 
Then, we go further, and say that if the 
Prussian Government has really con- 
vinced itself that the Catholic clergy in 
Prussia do not exert their influence on 
the side of civil order, or even if they do, 
that they exert an influence unfavourable 
to the intellectual culture and moral 
vigour of the people, the State is justified 
in withdrawing, after fair notice given, 
all the State grants to such a Church, and 
would not even be justified in not with- 
drawing them, unless it held that the 
unfavourable influences exerted would 
increase, instead of diminishing, with the 
divorce between State and Church. Bnt 
Prussia has not as yet shown any inten- 
tion of disestablishing and disendowing 
the Roman Catholic clergy as a whole. 
Again, as to the expulsion of religious 
Orders, we should ge that as a ques- 
tion depending strictly on the evidence 





given as to the inner morale of each of 
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the Orders, and its tendency to subvert 
the moral order of society and the State. 
England has long given up her policy 
of ng Na even the Jesuits, — we 
suppose by far the most dangerous of 
such Orders to Protestant conceptions 
of duty and culture —to live amongst us, 
—and, as far as we know, there is no 
country where the Jesuits are more harm- 
less. Still, this is a question which can 
hardly be decided without special refer- 
ence to the political circumstances of 
each State; and possibly, in a new em- 
pire of very heterogeneous materials, the 
Jesuits may be more dangerous if toler- 
ated than if expelled. But it is impossi- 
ble to understand the principle on which 
orders of purely devout tendencies, like 
the Redemptorists, have been treated on 
the same footing as the Jesuits, except 
on the theory that Prussia is intent on 
making an undiscriminating attack on all 
the strongholds of the Roman Catholic 
faith. 

But what we do maintain to be utterly 
unjust, impolitic, and contrary to the 
whole drift of the historical teaching of 
centuries, is to attempt to subject any 
Church and any worship which is re- 
garded as admissible at all under mod- 
ern conceptions of the moral ends of gov- 
ernment, to a forcible control wholly in- 
consistent with its principle. We _ be- 
lieve that the interference of the State is 
properly limited to dealing with the 
moral and social outcome of creeds, not 
with creeds themselves. If you won’t 
vaccinate your child for religious reasons, 
if you won’t educate your child for reli- 
= reasons, if you insist on widows 

urning themselves for religious reasons, 
if you excite tumult and disorder for 
religious reasons, if you foster pauperism 
for religious reasons, the State ought to 
interfere, and does, —but not with the 
motives, and reasons, only with the re- 
sults, with which it is properly charged 
and concerned. The Tudor legislation 
went far beyond this. It forbade Roman 
Catholic ceremonials, for instance, by 
penal laws, just as the Roman Catholics 
forbade Protestant worship, and both 
were utterly Yee It is ridiculous to 
repeat to-day the blunders of the times 
of the Tudors, And it is because Prus- 
sia seems to us to be repeating them in 
the most glaring form, that we hold her 
recent legislation to be so utterly bad. 

But, says the Zimes, why do the Prus- 
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sian people so heartily support this 
legislation? Why, indeed? So far as 
we can see, simply because they have 
never really learned the lesson of religious 
freedom, and time has only changed them 
from persecutors of scepticism into per- 
secutors of superstition. We have never 
believed that Prince Bismarck sees any 
intrinsic reason for this vexatious and 
busy-bodyish legislation. All his earlier 
speeches showed us that he was himself 
as disinclined to it as the King. And 
we have never seen the least atom of 
evidence that he is really afraid of the 
Church he is persecuting. But he is 
well aware that he cannot head a great 
national movement without the cordial 
support of Liberal opinion. He is not in- 
clined to gain that support by giving back 
to the people of Prussia any of the vast 
influence exercised by the Ties and by 
the Army. And the only policy left to him 
is to ne himself the intellectual expo- 
nent of the Liberals on some point which 
will not weaken the Administration. Ex- 
perience has shown him that the bitter 
anti-clerical feeling of the Prussian Lib- 
erals,—anti-clerical feeling almost as 
much in relation to the Protestant as to 
the Catholic clergy,—affords him the 
point of advantage he desires. Andon 
this he has been for some time now act- 
ing with very sufficient success. That is 
our only interpretation of a policy which 
seems to us disastrous and reactionary in 
every true sense, though it is an ex- 
tremely popular policy among the intel- 
lectual Liberals of Prussia. But it is 
more than surprising, it is alarming, to 
hear the sympathetic tone in which Eng- 
lish Liberals talk of it. If that sympathy 
is sincere to-day, why should we not 
have a popular movement to-morrow to 
enable some “ Minister of Worship” to 
veto all Cardinal Cullen’s and Archbishop 
Manning's appointments, to pry into 
Congregational elections and Presbyteri- 
an Synods, and send the Presidents of 
the Methodist Old and New Connections, 
if they should not choose to defer to 
State vetos on their nominations, toa 
State Court of Ecclesiastical Appeal. A 
“Tudor Reformation ” in the nineteenth 
century would be, in England at least, an 
impossible blunder and crime. Why is 
it otherwise in Prussia, except that the 
people of Prussia, though they have 
plenty of “ light,” have never learned the 
“sweetness ” of real religious charity ? 
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LaptEs’ Locic, — In the talk of some ladies 
who move in a tolerably good position, but 
who have been imperfectly educated, I have 
heard droll specimens of illogical reasoning. 
The following are two instances. A married 
lady with a family, who lived in a villa in the 
exterior environs of London, was asked why 
she was at the expense of keeping a cow, see- 
ing that it would be surely much cheaper to 
buy milk for the household. “Well,” said 
she in reply, “we keep the cow because we 
have a field quite at hand, which answers very 
nicely.” ‘ But,” was the rejoinder, “why do 
you rent the field?” The answer was: “ Be- 
cause, you know, we have got the cow!” — 
The other instance occurred in my young days 
at Peebles. A lady in reduced circumstances 
mentioned to a friend that she had just 
arranged to rent a house belonging to a baker 
in the town. The friend was somewhat sur- 
prised at the announcement, considering the 
lady’s circumstances, and asked if the expense 
would not be too much for her. “ Oh, not at 
all,” was the answer ; “ we'll take bread for the 
rent !”’ Dr. R. Chambers. 


A Sorr Worp. — The art of saying an un- 
pleasant thing in a perfectly agreeable manner, 
is a very high accomplishment, which should 
be studied by all persons liable to be asked for 
loans. Some years ago there was a banking- 
house in Edinburgh which gave general offence 
by the rude way that customers were some- 
times addressed. A tradesman leaving a bill 
for discount, would on his return have the bill 
thrown across the table, with the supercilious 
and loud remark: “ We don’t know the par- 
ties.” Tradesman retires affronted, and ever 
afterwards speaks of the unmannerliness of 
the bank. There was at the same time another 
banking establishment in the town, the oldest 
in the country, which was noted for its civility. 
It was presided over by Mr. F——, an aged 
gentleman, who knew the value of a soft word. 
When a tradesman, as in the former case, was 
to be refused the discounting of a bill, the old 
banker came forth from his den, and address- 
ing the .would-be customer in a friendly and 
confidential way, said: “I am sorry it is not 
convenient to discount your bill to-day ; but be 
so good as to give my compliments to your 
wife!” Tradesman retires a little chop- 
fallen, but not displeased, and ever after lauds 
the politeness of the bank. Dr. R. Chambers. 


ENGLISH RESERVE.— Lord Ashburton, in 
conversing with me at Sir James Clarke’s, 
suggested a reason for the cold formal manners 
of English servants, which had struck‘! him 
when he was himself asubaltern of office under 
Lord Ripon—being then a young man, I 
presume, and not come to his title. He said 
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when he came into the room of one of his 
superiors, he observed great formality, that he 
might protect himself from being treated over- 
familiarly in his turn. He thinks the English 
servants have a similar view. It is a defensive 
measure. [In this last sentence, is in a great 
degree explained the principle of English re- 
serve. To a certain extent, reserve may be 





,imputed to shyness, but it is substantially a 
| defence against over-familiarity and intrusive- 
| ness.] 


Dr. R. Chambers. 


| CHINESE WATERPROOF VARNISH FROM 
BLoop. — Dr. Scherzer, an eminent Austrian 
naturalist, during a recent visit to China, 
learned the mode of preparing a waterproof 
varnish es extensively used in that country 
for coating boxes and other packages which it 
is desired to protect against moisture. For 
this purpose four parts of blood, fresh drawn, 
are mixed in four parts of powdered slaked 
lime and a small quantity of alum. One, two, 
or three coats of this mass, which is slightly 
viscid, will impart so great a degree of im- 
permeability to wood to which it has been ap- 
plied that it is said to be unnecessary to use 
the interior tin or lead lining to boxes for 
transporting delicate articles through the 
tropics. Owing to its cheapness it can be 
used for coating boxes containing sugar, coffee, 
tea, and other substances. 


AT Constantinople, according to a French 
writer, the jasmine is extensively grown for the 
manufacture of pipe stems (chzbougues). For 
this purpose the stems are carefully trained 
until they have attained the desired length and 
thickness, care being taken to protect the bark 
by a covering of varnished linen or calico. 
Two or three times a year the bark is sponged 
with citron juice, which is said to give it the 
light color so much sought after. Some of 
these pipe stems are over sixteen feet in length, 
and sell for as much as $100 each. 


CONFUSION OF IDEAS.— My brother W. 
once found a lady’s brooch, which he next day 
advertised in the newspapers. Shortly after 
the announcement appeared, he was waited on 
by a lady who eagerly stated that she had lost 
a ring, and proceeded to describe it. “ But,” 
said my brother, “it was not a ring that I 
found ; it was a brooch.” “Oh, yes,” replied 
the lady, “but I thought you might have seen 
or heard something of my ring!” Phrenolo- 
gists would call this a want of causality. It 
looks like a want of common-sense. 

Dr. R. Chambers. 








